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Red Cross in War 


ON THE SPOT ON ALL FRONTS 


By JAMES L. FIESER, Vice Chairman-at-Large, American Red Cross 
Delivered in Erie, Pennsylvania, February 28, 1944 


ARLY last year John Meyers, football and track 
coach at Ambler, Pennsylvania, volunteered to go 
overseas for the American Red Cross. He became a 
field director and was assigned to the South Pacific. Two or 
three weeks ago he was sent back to rid himself of an infec- 
tion. Meyers has seen this war first-hand. He has crouched 
with soldiers in a fox hole and has had dirt rolled in upon 
him by a bomb. He has had a piece of shrapnel through his 
helmet, and has made an amphibious landing with the first 
wave of assault troops. One might ask why he, a non-com- 
batant, was risking his life. The answer is that some boy— 
perhaps some Erie boy—might have needed help, and Meyers 
was there to give what help he could. 

He was able to give help in many ways no one could 
have anticipated. On one island there was need for fresh 
meat and vegetables. Meyers organized a fishing service 
which brought in two or three hundred pounds of fish a day, 
and he developed a garden which was soon yielding 4,000 
pounds of vegetables a month. When insecticides were needed 
for the garden he boiled tobacco and made his own insecticide. 

John Meyers, like other field directors, does what he can 
for the comfort and welfare of his men. A soldier loses his 
razor, the Red Cross gives him another without a question. 
If he is in trouble with some of his buddies, the Red Cross 
field director may be able to help solve the difficulty. Field 
directors sometimes carry chewing gum or chocolate bars to 
the front lines, where they are told to toss their chocolate 
bars to the men from a distance, lest they draw enemy fire. 
This might seem to be an unnecessary risk, but with those 
chocolate bars goes something more important than food— 
an indefinable something every football player understands. 
When Meyers, the football coach at Ambler, sent a boy into 
the game to carry the ball, he undoubtedly gave him a pat 
on the back that rang in every fiber of the boy’s being. You 
may also be sure that down in the South Pacific John 


Meyers, without even being aware of it, gave with every 
chocolate bar a flash of the human spirit far more important 
than the food value of the chocolate bar. 

Like all field directors, Meyers handled emergency com- 
munications between soldiers and their families. Soldiers 
worry almost as much about their families as their families 
worry about them—especially if there’s illness or trouble at 
home. It’s quite common for an army officer to drop a hint 
to a Red Cross field director asking him to find out what’s 
troubling a certain soldier. Perhaps it’s a mortgage coming 
due or a child that needs an operation. The Red Cross is 
prepared through its Home Service to meet the situation. 

Here in Erie, for example, as in other large Red Cross 
chapters, you employ professional welfare workers and you 
have some 23 voluteer helpers. Your Home Service is pre- 
pared to see that the child gets the operation, and it will 
safeguard the serviceman’s interest in the mortgage. Then, 
using the facilities of the Army radio, they can report to the 
soldier anywhere in the world in only a few hours. Some 
10,000 of these messages have been sent through Red Cross 
field directors in Great Britain alone—every message con- 
tributing to the satisfaction of some deep-felt human need. 

Behind the combat areas the Red Cross operates clubs, 
which provide wholesome entertainment for the men of the 
armed forces when on leave. Many of the club workers are 
Red Cross girls. Tie other day I read a report of Louisa 
Farrand, one of the girls back from England. Her club was 
near an airdrome, and she described a party at her club, with 
dancing partners brought from English homes. She said you 
might have observed five or six fellows slip out about eleven 
o'clock. Their job was to load the bomb racks. A few hours 
later, just before dawn, she prepared the coffee and a snack 
for the bombing crews. She put the lunch in her clubmobile 
and drove through the quiet night out to where the big 
bombers lay silent under the glistening stars. 
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The crews gathered around the clubmobile, joking with 
Louisa, telling her how much they liked the party the night 
before, thanking her for the coffee and sandwiches. Then 
they climbed into their ships—so big, so heavy, so laden with 
bombs you’d think they couldn’t possibly get into the air. 
And occasionally one of them didn’t. She watched anxiously 
as each of the big ships roared down the airstrip. And as it 
gathered speed toward the end of the strip she felt an invol- 
untary pulling—a lifting of her shoulders as though she 
wanted to help it off the ground. All twenty-four got safely 
into the air. With a sigh of relief and with a little pride 
to know the boys had such a good time at the party, she 
started the engine of her clubmobile and drove back to the 
club. 

An hour later her heart sank to learn that four miles from 
the airdrome one of the bombers had gotten in the wake of 
another plane, lost altitude and crashed. Four of the crew 
were badly injured; six were killed. 

That afternoon Louisa was again at the airstrip with coffee 
and doughnuts to meet the returning bombers. The ground 
crews stood with their eyes on the horizon, counting every 
ship that came in sight. Twenty-two appeared in the sky. 
They still hoped for another. As the crews tumbled out of 
the planes, haggard, and seeming years older than the night 
before, they crowded to the clubmobile for coffee or milk, 
doughnuts and sandwiches. Gradually the strain began to 
fall away and not long after, the last plane appeared on the 
horizon, dropping red flares to signal the ambulance to stand 
by. The minute the plane stopped the ambulance was at 
the side of the ship with a doctor and a nurse. —Two wounded 
men were given blood plasma, then transferred to the am- 
bulance and whisked away to the hospital and to complete 
recovery. 

While John Meyers has been with the boys on the fighting 
front, and while Louisa Farrand has provided wholesome en- 
tertainment at the airdrome and for the boys on leave, an 
immense organization, made up chiefly of volunteers, has been 
serving the soldier’s family while he is away. If a home 
should burn, or any one of a thousand things happen to 
endanger the welfare of a serviceman’s family, the Red Cross 
Home Service is committed not to abandon the family till 
the problem is solved. Last year Red Cross Chapters, such 
as you have in Erie, assisted 2,500,000 families and service- 
men. Camp and hospital, workers gave help to 3,800,000 
more—a total of over 6,000,000 problems met, and most of 
them solved successfully because this chapter and thirty-six- 
hundred other chapters covering every county in the United 
States, have developed efficient machinery to meet such prob- 
lems. Have you ever stood by the assembly line of an auto- 
mobile factory and marvelled at the efficiency with which 
each wheel and bolt is fitted to its place? This could never 
be done unless each man were specially trained to do his 
own particular job. 

The Red Cross works with the efficiency which can be 
gained only in large operations and with the experience of 
many years. Your own chapter has its specialists. If, for 
example, a family comes to your Red Cross Home Service 
with allotment forms to be filled out, there is some one who 
knows exactly how to do it. If a family is in need of 
money, the Red Cross Home Service knows whether to go 
to city, county, state or federal government and how to ap- 
proach the proper agency. At the same time, the Red Cross 
deals with these intimate human problems delicately—with 
the genuine concern which volunteer workers inevitably have. 

The Red Cross has been called the greatest mother in the 
world. Like all mothers she works quietly and without 
thrusting every good service into public view. Few people 





realize how extensively the Red Cross Home Service has been 
functioning. The Erie Home Service, for instance, is 
handling hundreds of calls a month, and yet many people who 
give to Red Cross every year might not know of a single one. 
If they did happen to hear of some situation they might not 
know the Red Cross had anything to do with it. Ask a 
nine-year-old boy what his mother has done for him and he 
might reply, “Well, I don’t know—I can’t think of anything 
in particular.” The average citizen is scarcely any more 
aware than this of the good the greatest mother in the world 
is accomplishing. . 

As a matter of fact, even though the War Fund goal this 
year is $200,000,000, that amount of money represents only 
a small part of the work of the Red Cross. The larger part 
consists of the millions of volunteer workers. That is Red 
Cross. The money raised is only incidental—only a means 
whereby the organization can be bound together and can have 
a centralized national leadership. Most of the work is done 
by volunteers. Mothers and sisters have made 925,000,000 
surgical dressings in the past year. They have packed 5,300,- 
000 prisoner of war packages. They have worked in canteens 
and as nurse’s aides, and in dozens of other ways. They have 
done what mothers and sisters and fathers would want to do 
for their boys if they could only be with their boys. 

Ten years ago mother packed a lunch for her son to carry 
on a Boy Scout hike. Today she stands in an assembly line 
and puts together a food package to be sent overseas. And 
what is the two hundred million dollars used for? It rents 
the building where the food is packaged. It buys a ship to 
take the food across the ocean. It employs a nutrition spec- 
ialist to find out what ought to go into that package and 
specialist in transportation to see that the package gets to 
its destination whether by train, ship, truck or camelback. 
The two hundred million dollars provides for the field direc- 
tor, John Meyers, and the club worker, Louisa Fariand. 

And I don’t mind saying that these Red Cross workers are 
underpaid. I doubt if there’s one in the service who couldn’t 
make more money at home. The great bulk of them go only 
because they want to help. Most of the men have tried to 
get into the Army, but were refused because of age or minor 
physical disability. You’d be surprised at the number of Red 
Cross girls from homes of wealth and social position. Girls, 
who never before even held a broom, now have their hands 
hardened by menial work. Girls who a few years ago had 
elaborate coming out parties are wading knee deep through 
New Guinea mud in the malaria belt and taking their chances 
along with the soldiers. They’re working 12 to 16 hours a 
day and you couldn’t tear them away from it—not till the 
bombs stop falling, not till the starved and tortured people 
of China and Europe are once more free to grow and eat 
their food, to build homes that won’t be commandeered by 
the military or blown apart by artillery fire. 

Such Red Cross workers will make good use of the $200,- 
000,000 which the American people are now giving. This 
$200,000,000, needed to do the job as you’d want it done, 
is the greatest amount ever asked in one sum for a humani- 
tarian purpose. In 1918 the goal was $100,000,000. But 
in 1944 there are twice as many men to serve and the Red 
Cross has been given many more responsibilities than in the 
first World War. 

In 1918, the goal of $100,000,000, was oversubscribed by 
$82,000,000. Every goal established by the American Red 
Cross throughout its entire history has been generously over- 
subscribed. The 1944 goal will surely be no exception, for 
the American people know that the Red Cross spends its 
money carefully. It’s like the church. The comparatively 
small amount given for foreign missions does a tremendous 
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amount of good. ‘The money the church puts into education 
accomplishes amazing results. The Red Cross works with 
this same quiet and persistent efficiency. 

While the Red Cross is doing its wartime job, its peace- 
time work continues. Last year there were 178 disasters in 
which Ked Cross chapters, with help from National Head- 
quarters, gave aid to 119,295 people at a cost of nearly two 
million dollars. One of these disasters was in Erie. At 12:53 
and at 1:00 in the morning of December 11, fires broke out 
in two stores. “Two men were killed and a million dollars of 
property destroyed. Though people had to be roused from 
their beds, the Red Cross was on the job in thirty minutes. 
In thirty minutes not merely one Red Cross worker was 
there, but the emergency first aid squad was there, the motor 
corps was on hand, and the canteen corps was at work. The 
demolition squad was called out at 2:30 and responded in 
fifty minutes, with a boomcrane and two bull-dozers. The 
families housed in the buildings were offered assistance, and 
one was given aid. Erie can be proud of what its Red Cross 
chapter did in that emergency. 

Behind the efficiency which is revealed when disaster 
strikes must always lie a record of doing the job from day 
to day and month to month. Your 450 volunteers have 
worked 57,000 hours. Your canteen has served 35,000 meals 

28,000 for servicemen. I understand that your monthly 
quota for surgical dressings has been a little over 30,000, but 
you have been making more than 45,000. You have an 
equally good record in giving blood—7,327 pints in 1943. 

Blood plasma is saving lives by the thousands. Less than 
one per cent of the naval personnel wounded in the South 
Pacific died—a record made possible by the use of plasma. 
Plasma is often given where the wounded lie—in a fox hole 


or behind a broken wall while bullets are beating against 
the other side. Every hospital plane carries a supply of 
plasma which may be given while the plane is in flight. As 
you lie on the clean sheets of a blood donor center you little 
know where or how your blood will find its way into the 
veins of another American to sustain life until his wounds 
are closed and his body can once more rebuild itself. 

The Blood Donor Service illustrates how the entire Red 
Cross works. This service employs 1,500 trained technicians 
and nurses, but it has 23,000 volunteer workers—fifteen vol- 
unteer workers for every paid worker. And the most im- 
portant thing is given free—the blood. We could scarcely 
pay for the blood at commercial rates. The cost would be 
enormous—almost as much as the budget of the entire 
American Red Cross and all its chapters. Americans want 
to give their blood. That makes the Blood Donor Service 
a great cooperative enterprise. 

In exactly the same way the whole American Red Cross 
from chapter to National Headquarters is a cooperative en- 
terprise. In the Blood Donor Service they literally give their 
blood. In other services they can figuratively be said to give 
their very souls. What else sends a mother to make surgical 
dressings day after day? What else built up in Erie a fine 
humanitarian organization that was able within one half hour 
in the dead of night to swing into effective action? John 
Meyers in the South Pacific, Louisa Farrand in England are 
merely the extension of your work in Erie, put by your 
money in the South Pacific and England to relieve human 
suffering and to plant hope in human breasts where disap- 
pointment had taken root, to bring some small measure of 
happiness to the boys we all love and to signify our apprecia- 
tion of what they are doing for us. 


The Austin-Wadsworth Bill 


FREE LABOR WILL OUTPRODUCE SLAVE LABOR 
By WILLIAM GREEN, President, American Federation of Labor 
Delivered Before the Senate Military Affairs Committee, Washington, D. C., February 16,4194! 


AM here today to present the views of the American 
Federation of Labor on S.666 and H.R. 1742, intro- 
duced by Senator Austin and Representative Wads- 
worth a year ago and amended by them on Jan. 11, 1944. 

This bill, designated as a National War Service Act, pro- 
poses that the manpower and womanpower of the nation be 
dratted by the Government for service in industry to aid 
the war effort. 

I am conscious of the fact that the President of the United 
States and the leaders of our military forces have endorsed 
the principle of a National Service Act, although not neces- 
sarily the bill under consideration here. I am also aware 
that the powerful and organized supporters of a National 
Service Act have conducted an unrelenting campaign for a 
year or more to secure the enactment of such a measure. 

The first contention of the proponents of this legislation 

that it would help to solve manpower problems and to 
promote war production, I cannot conceive on what factual 
grounds that theory is based. A National Service Act would 
only substitute compulsion and regimentation for the free 
enterprise of American labor and American management. 
If we do this we will be conceding that we are wrong on the 
basic issues of this war and that the enemy is right. The 
Nazis and the Fascists believe in the totalitarian principle 
of slave labor and slave industry. That is their system. We 
in America have always believed that the free and voluntary 





service of our people is superior to coercion. Free enterprise 
is our system. As I said to you a year ago, enactment of this 
bill would constitute a catastrophic retreat and an inglorious 
confession of failure of the American way of life. 

Have we failed? The record of this war to date proves 
incontestably otherwise. In the two short years since Pearl 
Harbor, America alone has outproduced the combined forces 
of the Axis by more than two to one. The facts speak for 
themselves. Between January 1942 and January 1944 
America doubled the size of her Navy by building 3,700,000 
displacement tons of new fighting ships. In the same period, 
we produced 27,000,000 tons of merchant shipping, equal to 
the size of the entire world’s fleet before the war. We 
turned out 134,000 airplanes, despite temporary shortages 
of materials and constantly changing designs and specifica- 
tions—and we are now building the finest and most effective 
planes in the world at the rate of almost 10,000 a month. 
We have produced 148,000 tanks, 1,200,000 military trucks, 
424,000 pieces of artillery and more than a billion rounds 
of artillery ammunition. 

These are the Government’s own figures. They add up 
to a production miracle—a miracle which no other country 
in the world can duplicate, a miracle which was accomplished 
through the efforts of the great army of free American 
workers. 

Surely his record cannot be classified as failure! On the 
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contrary, our own Allies have hailed it as the great triumph 
of this war. Premier Stalin, of Soviet Russia, is reported to 
have declared at the Teheran Conference that the United 
Nations would never have been able to turn the tide of battle 
and start the new and victorious offensives without the vast 
output of munitions made by American labor and American 
industry. 

Nor is there any substantial indication that future produc- 
tion cannot be sustained at these high levels or even in- 
creased. On the contrary, there is abundant evidence that 
our country is now producing more war material in many 
categories than the armed forces of all the United Nations 
can use. That is why we hear about cutbacks being ordered 
in the production of aluminum and steel and tanks and 
ammunition. That is why shipyards have been ordered to 
abandon Sunday work. True, we still are bending every 
effort to increase production of several vital items of war 
production, such as planes and landing craft and certain radio 
equipment. But, for the most part, the war production 
program already has passed its crest. During this year the 
war production program in general will probably begin to 
enter a declining stage—not because we can’t make more 
but because the Government will not need so much. As this 
process develops, manpower surpluses will arise instead of 
shortages. 

I would be the last to deny that difficult manpower and 
production problems still confront us in some localities and 
in certain lines of production. The question before us, how- 
ever, is whether resort to compulsion and regimentation will 
help us out of these difficulties or render them even zreater. 
This is a question which the nation’s leaders in the field of 
industry, labor and agriculture are best qualified to answer. 
They gave their answer last November—a unanimous 
answer. They declared—(I quote) 

“The American people will provide greater output under 
a voluntary system than under one of compulsion and 
regimentation. 

“The solution depends upon leadership, coordinated and 
understood plans and efficient administration; not upon 
broadened control and regimentation.” 

These statements were contained in a declaration made 
public by the Policy Committee of the War Manpower 
Commission. The declaration was signed, among others, by 
the Presidents of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Association of Manufacturers, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National Grange, the National 
Farmers Union, the American Federation of Labor and the 
CIO. I repeat it was a unanimous statement; and it rejected 
the proposal for a National Service Act without qualification. 

You will agree, I am sure, that it is a rare event for 
industry, labor and agriculture to agree on a specific policy 
and program which closely affects their supposedly conflict- 
ing interests and that such unanimous agreement should be 
given considerable weight. 

It is also interesting to explore the basic cause of this 
agreement among the representatives of industry, labor and 
agriculture. It springs from their experience with the con- 
trols already put into effect by the War Manpower Com- 
mission and other Government agencies. These experiences 
have not been happy. Instead of bringing about order, 
instead of simplifying procedures, instead of promoting 
eficiency, the record of Government intervention in this 
field spells only confusion, red tape, contradictory policy and 
frustration. 

Because of such experiences, the leaders of industry, labor 
and agriculture fear and dread the impact of utter chaos 
if and when a National Service Law is enacted and the 
Government attempts to administer it. 


I might add, upon my own responsibility, that organized 
labor has done more on its own account to solve manpower 
problems in war production than all the various bureaus 
and agencies of the Government combined. And we have 
done it without fuss and without any expense to the Gov- 
ernment. Time after time, the War Department, the Navy 
Department and other agencies have called up our union 
headquarters and asked for so many thousand carpenters, 
or bricklayers or other skilled workers needed at the site 
of various projects at a definite time. And each time the 
unions, through their own recruitment facilities, have had 
the men ready on the job at the appointed hour. 

The combined “know-how” of American labor and in- 
dustry also has contributed importantly to the solution of 
manpower problems. A typical example is furnished in the 
report made the other day (Feb. 10) by the West Coast 
Aircraft War Production Council, which revealed that the 
man-hours of labor necessary to build typical fighter and 
four-engine planes had been cut 95 per cent since the 
original models were made. These figures were disclosed 
in order to show that although aircraft plants on the West 
Coast are expected to build in 1944 50 per cent more air- 
planes, in terms of weight, than in 1943, it would be pos- 
sible to do so with relatively small increases in manpower. 

Now I should like to take up a new argument advanced 
in support of a National Service Act—which is, that it would 
help to prevent strikes. This argument also is theoretical 
and the theory behind it is demonstrably unsound. The only 
way a National Service Act could deal with strikes would 
be to place the strikers in jail, as this bill provides, for six 
months. But we already have a Federal law, known as 
the War Labor Disputes Act, which provides jail penalties 
for strikers. The War Labor Disputes Act has not pre- 
vented strikes. Neither would a National Service Act. 

We have only to examine the experiences of Great Britain 
for further confirmation. Britain has a National Service 
Law, adopted in the national emergency which followed 
Dunkirk. This law has not prevented strikes in Britain. 
On the contrary, the records show that there have been 
more strikes proportionately in Great Britain while the 
National Service Law was in effect there, than there have 
been in this country during the same period. 

No one in America has been more outspoken in condemna- 
tion of wartime strikes than I have. Repeatedly I have 
urged the membership of the American Federation of Labor 
to live up to our no-strike pledge—and they have followed 
this advice to the extent of more than 99 per cent. There 
can be no possible justifications for strikes at a time when 
the fate of the nation and the lives of thousands of American 
boys hang in the balance. 

But we must face the facts. Strikes have occurred and 
they will occur so long as the war economy of our country 
is out of line and out of balance. The major cause of strikes 
is that the Government is attempting to enforce wage 
stabilization while it has failed to stabilize the cost of living. 
The way to prevent strikes is to readjust the stabilization 
program so that the purchasing power of the wage dollar 
is restored. This can be done either through upward re- 
vision of wage rates or, even more effectively, by rigid re- 
duction and control of prices of the necessities of life. Un- 
fortunately, neither the Congress nor the Executive Branch 
of the Government have thus far seen fit to put such a 
program into effect. 

The final argument raised in behalf of a National Service 
Act is that it would allocate the burden of war sacrifice 
more equitably among the American people. It is said that 
if the Government can conscript young men to serve in the 
armed forces and risk their lives against the enemy, it should 
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likewise draft those on the home front to work at the par- 
ticular job and in the particular place the Government 
deems best calculated to promote the war effort. 

This argument appears plausible at first glance, but 
careful analysis will show that it is empty, false and irrele- 
vant. There can be no true comparison between drafting 
citizens to serve in the armed forces for the defense of their 
country and drafting other citizens to work by compulsion 
in industries operating for private profit. Neither can there 
be any nation-wide draft of labor without a correspondingly 
drastic draft of capital. Such measures are abhorent to the 
American way of life, fatal to the free enterprise system 
and clearly violative of the Constitution, because they in- 
volve involuntary servitude and confiscation. 

Yes, a National Service Act would increase the burden 
of sacrifice borne by those serving on the home front, but 
it would do so without rhyme, reason or necessity. If such 
a law should be enacted and strictly enforced, it is appalling 
to consider the fearful consequences of placing such unre- 
stricted power in bureaucratic hands. Millions of American 
families might be broken up, thousands of small business 
enterprises might have to be abandoned. Every American 
citizen would be thrown into a state of uncertainty and 
insecurity. 

Apparently, the danger of such consequences has impressed 
itself upon the minds of the leading supporters of this 
legislation, for Senator Austin declared only recently before 
this committee that he did not believe everyone would have 
to be drafted by this National Service Bill. He said it would 
only give the Government the authority to draft workers 
when needed, just as Congress has given the Government 
authority to seize property under certain conditions. 

If this statement of the purposes of this bill by one of 
its authors can be relied upon, then the argument of equal 
sacrifice topples of its own weight. If the great majority 
of American citizens will be left undisturbed in their present 
occupations by this bill, if idlers and dilletantes and non- 
productive individuals are to be permitted to pursue their 
own sweet way, if only certain groups of workers are to 
feel the brunt of enforced labor—then the idea behind a 
National Service Act is fraudulent and the burden of war 
sacrifice will be even more unfairly distributed than it is 
at present. 

Generally speaking, the workers of this country are mak- 
ing sacrifices for the winning of this war that are com- 
parable to those of the average American citizen. In one 
respect, however, labor’s burden of sacrifice is particularly 
heavy. The Office of War Information reports that since 
Pearl Harbor industrial accidents have killed 36,600 work- 


ers, 7,500 more than the military dead. Such accidents on 
the job, furthermore, have permanently disabled 210,000 
additional workers and temporarily disabled 4,500,000 
others. These casualties are 60 times more than the military 
wounded and missing. 

Yes, our soldiers and sailors and marines who are risking 
their lives against enemy fire are entitled to feel that Ameri- 
cans at home are backing them up to the limit. 

But they are also entitled to the assurance that the free 
America they are fighting for will be kept intact by us at 
home, that their homes and jobs will be protected, that 
they will not have to come home and be demobilized after 
the war ends only to be drafted for service in a job not 
of their own cHoice. 

In the final analysis, the proposal for a National Service 
Act must stand or fall upon this major test—will it, or will 
it not, promote the war effort and hasten the day of victory? 
In my considered opinion, enactment of a National Service 
Law will not add a single plane, a single ship, a single tank 
or a single bullet to the nation’s war production. On the 
contrary, it threatens to cripple the amazingly successful 
production program we are now Carrying on. 

There are two outstanding issues involved in the present 
World War which must be definitely settled one way or 
another by its final outcome. 

First, shall totalitarian or democratic government survive 
and function? 

Second, is the slave labor system of totalitarianism su- 
perior to the free labor of our democracy? 

I say to you that enactment of a National War Service 
Law would defeat our war aims because it constitutes an 
open confession that Hitler is right and we are wrong. 

Why send our young men abroad to fight and die in a 
war against totalitarianism when it is foisted upon us here 
at home through the expedient of a National Service Act? 

Labor wants this issue of slave labor versus free labor 
to be determined on its merits. We accepted the challenge 
on December 7, 1941, and we have given our answer to 
the enemy with the greatest outpouring of the munitions 
of war the world has ever seen. 

Labor insists and demands that it be permitted to carry 
on its fight against enemy doctrines without being impeded 
and chained down by enemy methods. 

Labor insists and demands that our final victory in this 
war be recognized and acknowledged as a victory for free 
labor and the death knell for slave labor throughout the 
world for all time. 

Therefore, I earnestly call upon this committee and the 
Congress as a whole to defeat this dangerous measure. 


Human Freedom 


THE HIGHEST AIM OF A CULTURAL SOCIETY 


By RALPH BRADFORD, General Manager, Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America 
Delivered Before the National School Service Institute, Chicago, Ill., February 17, 1944 


E are all concerned today with the post-war period 

—its problems and its opportunities. Some are 

looking at it as one problem; others are dividing 
it up into segments. You, I take it, are concerned with 
education; not that you are educators, but that you are sup- 
pliers of the paraphernalia that is used in the educational 
process—in the beginning of it, that is; real education starts 
when we leave school. 








But you are doubtless concerned also with other problems 
that affect your particular lines of business—with taxation, 
with regulatory laws and agencies, with the relaxation of 
war-time restrictions ;—and finally, with the rather crass 
consideration of whether you are going to continue doing 
business at a profit. 

Well . . . . I’m not in the school supply line, and can’t 
pretend to a knowledge of your business. Further, I’m not 
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an educator—although it may surprise some of you to know 
that I used to be. At least I was a teacher; though as I 
look back I wonder if I taught anything at all. I doubt it. 
Maybe I learned a little, standing before my eager-eyed 
and adenoidal young hopefuls; but I seriously doubt that 
I gave them anything that helped equip them for the larger 
life—unless, indeed, I did implant one small, heretical seed 
that bore later fruit when I assured them that the biggest 
business in life was not that of making and selling, not even 
of teaching—but rather, the business of living. 

Out of all my academic experience, that is about the only 
dogma that I still cling to. All our efforts to teach, to 
organize, to make what we call progress, are not worth 
much unless in some fashion they contribute toward making 
life a little more comfortable, more productive, more livable. 

But of course that comes under the head of glittering 
generalities. I realize that you can’t put that into your 
program of work—yet very deeply I feel that your program 
will lack something essential if it isn’t based on that funda- 
mental concept. 

Well . . . . but I’m afraid I digress—or maybe every- 
thing else I shall say will be a digression! No matter: 
let’s get on with our mutton: 

First, and at the risk of expounding the obvious, I’d like 
to offer a few general observations. One has to do with 
our concept of time. We like to divide time off into seg- 
ments, bringing certain periods to abrupt ends, and starting 
new periods—as though we had passed a barrier, or jumped 
over a wall. And so now we have set up in our minds a 
new wall. It represents the day of Victory; and I fear a 
lot of people have the idea that everything will change 
suddenly on that day, when we pass over that wall and 
enter the new compartment of time that we call the post- 
war period. 

But there’s no such thing as a division of time. Time 
and life are continuous. Except as a matter of convenience 
in the perspective of history, they can’t be set off into sec- 


tions. In a sense we are in the postwar right now; its. 


problems are influencing today’s decisions; and certainly 
the events of today will spill over into the tomorrow. That’s 
because there is an eternal interplay of cause and effect. 
Years ago we prepared today’s events—not by any plans 
that were made for today, but by what we did about yester- 
day’s problems. The present is explicitly the result of the 
past, and the events of the next decade and of the next 
generation are today being determined—not so much by what 
we plan for tomorrow as by what we do about today. 

But what are the common denominators? What are the 
questions—postwar or postponed—that affect us all? 

One of these is federal finance—how much tax, what 
kind, where and how applied? Another is social security— 
not whether, but how much, how extensive, and at what 
cost? A third is wartime economic controls—how long must 
they continue, when and how will they be removed? An- 
other is the disposition of war plants and surpluses—how can 
this be accomplished with the least wrench to the economy? 

These questions and a few others of like import consti- 
tute the broad issues, the determination of which will largely 
decide whether we are to proceed in an atmosphere of 
capitalism or of stateism. The other issues are relatively 
minor—all save one, which is perhaps the key word for 
them all: employment. This, too, will depend in large 
measure upon correct answers being given to the major 
issues—and by correct answers I mean simply this: that they 
be answered in terms that will promote and encourage 
private enterprise rather than state socialism. 

At this point you will probably expect me to launch into 


a panegyric upon free enterprise or a philippic against its 
detractors—but I shall do neither. On the contrary, I think 
we who believe in free enterprise have talked too much 
about it already—too much, I mean, in terms of mere 
laudation, and not enough in terms of what free enterprise 
means to the average man and woman. It’s a weakness 
of ours that we assume our own battle cry will arouse the 
multitude; and so we expect the man on the street and the 
housewife at home to share our enthusiasms. But they care 
little for free enterprise as a slogan, or as a system—and 
why should they?—unless we can show how they are a 
part of free enterprise and how their lives are made more 
comfortable by reason of its operation. 

By the same token, it is not only a mistake in terms but 
a tactical error for us to keep on speaking of business as 
though it were something apart from the rest of the economy. 
Our hope should be to identify ourselves with the other 
groups. All have a common interest: survival in a good 
society, under a good government—which, in its essence, is 
a government that sets free the energies and the ambitions, 
as well as protects the freedom, of men. 

I am not at this point going in for an argument against 
big government. Bigness is the new order of the day, in 
government as in business; and we can’t, in a period of 
complex idustrialism, get along with the simple govern- 
mental forms that sufficed for our agrarian period. But 
there is a danger—at any rate, a symbol of change that 
should give us grave concern—in the submergence of the 
locality within the growing shadow of the state. And the 
point to remember is that this is not the result of govern- 
mental ambitions alone, perhaps not even primarily. On 
the contrary, it has come about through the deliberate re- 
linquishment of local rights and autonomies in exchange 
for federal largesse. City fathers and chamber of commerce 
men have worn well-beaten paths to Washington, with hats 
and hands extended for the federal dole. And unless we 
restrain ourselves, the process will be repeated in the post- 
war period. About the only planning a lot of towns are 
doing is to figure out how much money they can get from 
Washington for local public works as a postwar cure-all. 
Public works will play an important part; but they are not 
and never have been the answer to mass unemployment. 

Historically, the financing of local public works—and 
I use that term as distinct from those that are obviously 
federal—has been a matter of local responsibility, and of 
local pride as well. For a good many years it has been part 
of my work to make public addresses in all parts of the 
country; and in that pursuit I have spent a good part of 
my time in tow by local enthusiasts, who expected me 
to utter appropriate exclamations of wonder and delight 
over the new reservoir, bridge, stadium, auditorium, or 
swimming pool. Incidentally, those same enthusiasts nearly 
always gave me a demonstration of delicious and unconscious 
irony by demanding, as we drove from one federally financed 
project to another, when the Washington politicians were 
going to stop their wasteful and useless spending! 

Also, I might add that I used to be in local chamber of 
commerce work in Texas; and then it was I who took the 
visitors around to see our public works! But of course that 
was different. Our public works were really interesting, 
and really needed as a contribution to the national economy! 
—I speak facetiously; but in all seriousness it is that very 
attitude—the attitude of wanting exceptions made for my 
city, my business, my particular pressure group—that has 
led to much of our trouble. 

When I was a boy in Texas, the nation’s capital was 
far removed from the local scene. It was the seat of gov- 
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ernment, but not the center of our economy. Now all is 
changed. The shadow of the capital is on every American 
citvy—partly by the logic of events that have an inevitable 
trend toward centralization; partly because of the millions 
which government, by invitation, has invested in nearly 
every community. . . . Everything has its price; and what 
we get from the federal treasury for purely local improve- 
ments, however much it may dazzle at the moment, is in 
the last analysis nothing more or less than the price of iocal 
self government. 

I spoke a moment ago of pressure groups—and there, it 
seems to me, we have one of the great problems of the 
present, and of the postwar. It is'more than a question of 
short-sighted groups seeking selfish advantage; it is a matter 
of our very unity as a people. 

In the early days of our republic we adopted a significant 
motto: E Pluribus Unum—one out of many, | 

The original reference, of course, was to the creation 
of a new political unit—one state out of many. But as the 
years went by and the sense of nationalism increased, and 
especially as the flood of immigration swelled, it came to 
signify much more. Not any longer one state out of many 
states, but one nation out of many people. 


Upon that concept of our national character we have 
come growing down the decades. 1 would not say that 
our unity has ever been wholly perfect. We have had, and 
always will, our internal cleavages, our sectional and regional 
consciousness, Our economic groupings, our conflicts of in- 
terest. But the ideal has always stood the test—even that 
of internecine war. The old motto on our shield is not 
merely a bombastic piece of sentimental phrase-making. By 
the tears of mothers and wives and by the blood of our 
martyrs, it has been written down as the great central fact 
of America—that out of all the states, out of all the fusion 
of bloods and peoples, we are one, proud of our traditions, 
indivisible. 

Such are the factors that have given truth and validity 
to our old motto; and in the light of its almost sacred 
origins, | think we may well pause for a rededication to its 
spirit. Today as we listen to the clamor of press and radio 
it almost seems that everybody is pointing the finger, shout- 
ing accusations, making allegations, not about our enemies, 
but about ourselves—about our fellow citizens here in 
America! Perhaps that is a natural outgrowth of the 
anxieties to which we are all subjected. Certainly we want 
to preserve the right and the practice of critical free speech. 
But both now and in the troubled days of the postwar we 
shall need desperately to get back to a consecrated sense of 
national unity. ‘The approach to all our problems must be 
that of the national interest. Business, industry, labor, agri- 
culture—all the various segments of the economy—will find 
their places and attain their degrees of prosperity, only if 
the interests of all, which is to say the interests of the 
American public, are served. Those who would be worthy 
to think about the challenges of the postwar must do so 
first as Americans. 


Well—but what, in more definite, practical terms, shall 
we be faced with? What are the problems and opportu- 
nities? Perhaps it can be summed up as a matter of assets 
and liabilities. 

On the side of liabilities we have the question of a delayed 
reconversion of civilian production; of taxes and the national 
debt which I have mentioned ; of uncertainty regarding inter- 
national trade; the problem of sustaining investment in a 
high income economy ; the maladjustments in the price struc- 
ture—wages, farm prices, other raw material prices; the 


lack of unity as to future political and economic structures; 
the over-all problem of the absorption of our total labor 
supply into production; and finally, the great and serious 
danger of government by blocs and pressure groups rather 
than by representative process. 


On the asset side we have the undeniable fact that there 
has been and continues to be a great reduction in private 
debts. Farms are being cleared, mortgages are being dis- 
charged, insurance loans paid up, open book accounts closed. 
Again there is taking place a helpful reduction of state and 
local debt; there is an accumulated private purchasing power 
—which has a liability aspect, too. Again there is an asset 
in the benefit rights that have accrued under unemployment 
compensation and, in the long run, perhaps, in the accumu- 
lations for old-age pensions—although that has its menace, 
too. There is a further asset in technical shifts that will 
require new capital, such as the fascinating study of plastics 
and light metals. 


In spite of the burden of debt, there is great hope for 
the future, for we shall also be rich in accumulated savings 
and needs. There will be a tremendous market, both at 
home and throughout the world, for the manifold products 
of the American industry. Vast new demands will have 
opened to the south, with a gradual shifting of the trade 
lines of this hemisphere from the horizontal to the vertical 
—provide, of course, that we are willing to trade, and 
not merely accumulate cash balances. 


Not only can we survive, we can flourish in the postwar 
period—provided we are content to trust our own genius 
and cling to the simple formulas that have made us great: 
namely, that government is the creature and not the master 
of its citizens; that the system of profit and loss embraced 
in competitive enterprise is our best economic safeguard ; 
that individual initiative is, after all, the only way to full 
freedom; that social gains, so-called, are worthless unless 
they are grounded in an economy that will endure to sup- 
port them; and that human freedom—freedom to grow, to 
achieve, yes, even to fail—is the highest aim of a cultural 
society. 


Is there in all this, perhaps, a challenge to education? 
If we are to accept global responsibilities, as I think we 
most certainly must do, shall we not have a definite job of 
training our youth to understand our place in the world? 
Shall we not have the task of giving them a better under- 
standing of the racial characteristics, the economies, the his- 
tories, the national aspirations, the languages, and the ideol- 
ogies of the nations with which we are to deal? Shall we 
not at the same time have a greater need than ever to teach 
them the basis of, our own political and economic ideology? 


It is true, I think, that we shall have to help remould the 
thinking of a large part of the world. But not only abroad 
will re-education be needed. Several million young men and 
women have spent the formative period of their lives right 
here in America in an atmosphere of stateism. They have 
been taught—if not by classroom precept at least by the 
everyday example of our whole governmental process—that 
the government was supreme. They have seen billions of 
federal money poured out upon little-needed or wholly 
wasteful public works. They have heard the founders of our 
nation laughed at as tradesmen and smugglers. They have 
been promised all kinds of security at public expense. They, 
too, need to be re-educated—not against social gains, not 
against needed reforms and progress, but to an understanding 
of costs, a sense of values, and especially to an awareness of 
individual responsibility. 

We in the National Chamber believe that there should be 
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a much closer relationship than there has been between busi- 
ness groups and educators in planning for the public educa- 
tion of the future. Obviously businessmen have an interest 
in public education—first of all as the fathers of sons and 
daughters who are to be educated; and second as heads of 
business enterprise that has a stake both coming and going. 
On the one hand, expenditures for public education are a 
major item in local and state tax bills; on the other, busi- 
ness is largely dependent upon the products of public edu- 
cation for its operating personnel. 

If education is anything at all, it is an instrumentality for 
preparing young people to fit themselves most productively 
and most happily into the life of the community. If you 
prefer to use the term “community” in its larger, national 
sense, I shall not disagree; but as a practical matter, when 
I say “community” I mean Peoria, Pittsburgh, and Podunk; 
I mean the home town or city—for that is where most of the 
young people who attend schools there will pass their adult 
years. Public education as a matter of history, and I think 
as a matter of wisdom, has been locally controlled. It should 
continue to be so, in the interest of gearing education to 
community needs. If that is to be accomplished successfully, 
it can be done more readily through the cooperation of 
businessmen with educational authorities. 

One great bar to intelligent cooperation between education 
and business has been a lack of understanding, each of the 
needs of the other. There has been too much disposition on 
the part of businessmen to look upon educators as impractical 
theorists who don’t know the value of a dollar, and on the 
part of educators to regard businessmen as a bunch of penny- 
pinching skinflints. The whole issue was not helped when, 
some years ago, a bit of clumsy but perfectly friendly investi- 
gation by the National Chamber led to the charge that the 
Chamber was unfriendly to education. Since then large 
numbers of good and conscientious educators have cherished 
the sincere conviction that chambers of commerce generally, 
and the National Chamber in particular, are their natural 
enemies! 

Nothing, of course, could be sillier. The Chamber, repre- 
senting business, has a vital interest in education. We have 
set up a special committee, headed by Mr. Thomas Boushall, 
a man who is almost devoutly convinced, not only of the 
important role of education, but of the need for better under- 
standing between businessmen and educators. Our approach 
to the question of education is not what is it costing us? but 
is it doing the job? And what, in the first place, is the job? 

You will agree, I think, that our educational pattern is 
under sharp scrutiny today, both by educators and laymen. 
We want to help, working cooperatively with educational 
leaders, in forging an educational system that will meet the 
needs of all Americans. Our approach is not being made from 
the economy point of view, in the narrow sense, but rather 
from the standpoint of what is best for the whole economy, 
including, of course, its social aspects. Our hope is to help 
in the development—or I should say the further develop- 
ment—of a broad general outline of purposeful public educa- 
tion to meet the expanding and changing needs of both the 
individual and the nation. 

Education on its side will, I believe, welcome this type 
of interest on the part of business. Certainly education will 
need sympathetic help—for it faces not only a critical time 
of readjustment but one of real competition if it is to get 
its share of a taxpayer’s dollar that is also being bid for by 
social security, public works, foreign relief, interest charges 
on the national debt—and so on through a list of demands 
that will be insistent and powerful. 

Education has, or must have if it is to serve its purpose, 


two great values—both necessary to American progress. 
From the standpoint of the individual, it equips his percep- 
tions for greater satisfaction in the pursuit of the world’s 
biggest business—which, as I have said, is the business of 
living. And from the standpoint of public investment, it 
has the responsibility of serving an expanding economy by 
progressively upgrading the productive skills and manage- 
ment aptitudes of the American people. Both these functions 
are of vital concern to American business, because they are 
integral with our country’s welfare. Here as in other fields 
there is need for understanding, for mutual trust, for unity. 
Let’s find out what needs to be done—and do it together! 

Finally, I’d like to suggest what I think is the ultimate 
common denominator of our interest in the postwar. It is 
this: that it is not enough to be concerned about dollar 
recovery and job insurance and industrial readjustments and 
educational progress. I’m not terribly concerned about all 
that, so long as we do not forget our freedom—not this 
freedom or that freedom; not several freedoms, as though 
liberty could be divided up into segments like a pie; but 
freedom, in all its implications—which is the necessary 
climate for the full development of men and of nations. 

In all our planning, let’s plan to get back at war’s end to 
the truly liberal concepts of personal freedom untrammeled 
by the well-meant but inevitably tyrannous philanthropies of 
stateism, and based upon the security of private possessions 
that are enjoyed under the guarantees of a state that protects 
but does not pamper, and that has true human liberty as its 
first and final aim. 

Is this “reaction”—a yearning for the “good old days?” 
Not at all. I recall that some of the good old days were 
very bad; and I know that if we are to survive in the 
postwar period we shall not do it by disputing progress or 
standing in the way of necessary change. But the things 
I have just mentioned are the minima of freedom. I’m not 
talking about monopoly or privilege; not even about the 
departed wraith of laissez faire; but rather about the in- 
dispensable guarantees of freedom without which we cannot 
live in any kind of security. 

Granted a reasonable assurance of those guarantees, the 
new horizons summon us; the new frontiers—of science, of 
the mind, and of the human spirit—beckon. Facing those 
horizons we can envisage a complex set of forces—of inter- 
national and interracial pressures that tend to destroy, and of 
vast unifying influences as well, that exist not only in the 
innate pacific idealism of men of good will, but in the bene- 
ficent realities of trade, the great civilizer. 

We can comprehend also the spectacle of a new world 
replacing the old in a physical sense with greater rapidity 
than ever before; for whereas in the past we changed only 
our models and styles, now we are changing our materials 
and processes—moving from an economy of fabrication to 
one of synthesis. 

In our conquest of the sky with stratoliners and eventually 
with rocket ships, we shall fulfill in a material way the old 
promise of a new Heaven; and in our trend from fabrication 
to chemistry we shall behold eventually a new earth. 

And keeping pace with these changes, we can understand, 
and plan accordingly, that the so-called human values and 
social benefits, which I have said can survive only in a sound 
economy, must nevertheless from now on be an intentional 
and deliberate objective rather than a satisfactory by-product! 

Like any future day to any man of faith and courage, the 
postwar era is a lure and a challenge. Let us move forward 
in confidence and possess it! 

And let us, in Heaven’s name, do it together. For no man 
liveth to himself alone. He is part of the life stream. It is 
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true today more than ever, deeply and tragically and fatefully 
true—this that was written by John Donn in quaint English 
long ago: 
“No man is an island, intire of itselfe ; every man 
is a peece of the continent, a part of the main; if a 


clod bee washed away by the sea, Europe is the lesse, 
as well as if a promontorie were; . . . Any man’s 
death diminishes me, because I am involved in man- 
kinde; and therefore never send to know for whom 
the bell tolls, it tolls for thee!” 


The Significance of a Planned Economy 


to the College Graduate 
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JOY OF WORKING VERSUS HOPE OF REWARD 


By CHANNING POLLOCK, Author 
Delivered at Commencement Exercises of Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., February 20, 1944 


VERYBODY knows the story of the man who went 
to a cheap restaurant, and began describing the steak 
he wanted. It was to be a porterhouse about an inch 

and a half thick, he told the proprietor; under-done with the 
blood oozing. ‘Can you give me a steak like that?” 

“Gosh no,” said the proprietor. “If I had a steak like 
that, I'd eat it myself!” 

That's the way I feel about advice; if I had any good 
enough, I’d eat it mvself! I always wonder how people can 
believe in fortunetellers, who can tell anybody how to make 
a fortune, but have to earn their own livings by doing it at 
a dollar a head. Commencement exercises often remind me 
of that. We old fellows tell you young fellows how to do 
what we'd like to have done, and haven’t. Advice is cer- 
tainly one of the things it’s more blessed to give than to 
receive, and so I’m going to try to resist the temptation to 
regulate your lives and discuss pretty nearly everybody else’s 
effort to regulate them. 

Until a few years ago, every man’s life was assumed to be 
his own responsibility. Our government was the servant 
of its citizens; not their master. Its purpose was to protect 
life and property, and, that done, to make itself as little a 
nuisance as possible. Whole days passed without orders from 
Washington. If you itched for anything, you scratched for it. 
When the scratching produced a return, you spent part of it 
as you liked, and saved the rest, without filing reports as to 
wliat you did with that nickel. You put your savings in a 
bank, or in stock or bonds, with confidence that they would 
still be yours, and that a dollar would still be a dollar when 
you woke in the morning. Your life was pretty much up 
to you; if you behaved yourself, you might be almost as 
unaware of the government of the United States as of the 
government of Greenland. Ability, character, industry and 
thrift were the four aces that won the jackpot. There were 
laws to prevent fouling or hitting in the clinches, but 
nobody told Babe Ruth that he mustn’t bat any harder than 
the Bush Leaguers, or Jack Dempsey that he mustn’t hit any 
harder than I could, and both of them that they must pro- 
ceed under rules designed to cover athletics in a home for 
cripples. Nobody ever told the Babe that, if he earned more 
than the Bush Leaguers, the money would go to Judge 
Landis, to be distributed among the people who cleaned 
the Polo Grounds. I needn’t remind you that, whatever the 
social injustice of that system, it made us the greatest and 
happiest and most prosperous nation on earth. 

And then a lot of things happened. 

First, the Russian Revolution. Next, the justly-celebrated 
Depression, which made the Soviet’s fanatical, well-financed 





and organized effort to extend revolution a blazing torch in 
a world of inflammable ruins. Throughout this planet, war- 
weariness and the depression created a general desire to sit 
back and let George do it; to turn over our destinies to a 
Hitler who by any other name would smell as sweet; to 
exchange liberty for so-called security, and our birthright 
for a mess of pottage that proved to be less pottage than 
mess. Finally, demagoguery was not slow to take advantage 
of all this by fanning envy and class hatreds; by reminding 
us that the higher the fewer, and the manyer the more 
powerful., These are the reasons why the tendency to pater- 
nalism and state control began at the same time all over the 
world. Here, a citizenry once confident that votes could 
“keep us out of war” is now equally sure you need only 
vote to “soak the rich,” for planned economy and government 
ownership and direction, in order to bring about universal 
abundance, to have more by producing less, and to establish, 
not equality of opportunity, but equality of men. No one 
ever asks himself: “If all men are equal, why do we have 
foot-races ?” 

Why do I bore you with all this on graduation day—the 
day of all days when the world seems your oyster? Well, 
that’s precisely why; because that oyster is going to swallow 
you if you don’t pull its teeth. Very many of you men are 
going into the armed services. It’s right and essential that 
you fight totalitarianism abroad. It’s equally right and 
essential that we fight it at home. What’s the use conquering 
dictatorship in Germany if we’re to return to dictatorship— 
of man or mob—in the United States? This is the sig- 
nificance of a planned economy to the college graduate: Do 
you want to come back to a country in which your life is 
up to you, or to one in which it is up to Washington? Do 
you want to be the captain of your fate, and the master of 
your soul, or will you be happier and more secure as a mere 
cog in the vast machine of government? Because this ques- 
tion, and not what you have learned here, or your character 
and capacity, or even, in the long run, how bravely you 
fight abroad, is going to be the ultimate answer to your 
future. In the grasp of an omnipotent state, it isn’t going 
to matter very much whether you are a man or a molecule; 
you can have no more control over your destiny than you 
could have over an open umbrella in a cyclone. And because 
we are at the crossroads, because the decision whether gov- 
ernment is to be servant or master still rests with us, it may 
be worth while to examine the pill that so many of us seem 
willing to swallow whole because it looks pretty. What 
are liberalism, socialism, collectivism—all the nice, new, 
shiny alien isms? What is planned economy, and can the 
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plan be executed without some form of totalitarianism? 
Let’s get our definitions straight. Let’s not be like the 
fellow I heard in a radio quiz recently, who defined a nut 
as “similar to a bolt, only just the opposite, being a little 
iron hole with wrinkles around the inside of it.” The trouble 
with me is, I love the dictionary. When I look up a word, 
I get so interested that I read pages, and then find I’ve 
forgotten the word I was looking up. I agree with Bill Nye 
that the dictionary is a great book. Bill Nye seid, “Of 
course, the plot is rotten, but the author’s vocabulary is 
wonderful.” And the dictionary tells me that “liberal” is 
derived from Liber, the ancient god of wine, and implies 
a state of looseness and intoxication. In “Henry VIII.” 
Shakespeare said, “When you are liberal, be sure you are 
not loose.” Shall we try to be sure of that? 


There’s nothing new about the idea of a planned economy. 
It probably took root very soon after men ceased swinging 
from trees by their tails. The first recorded practice of the 
theory was that of a Babylonian monarch who died about 
2185 B.C.—but, as the little boy said when his mother 
spanked him, you don’t have to go back that far. You don’t 
even have to go back to Greece or Rome—to Diocletian or 
Constantine, or to the account of the consequences given by 
Sartell Prentice or James Henry Breasted. Prentice writes 
that this economy “required the full force of government, 
and, in the exercise of that force, liberty perished.” The 
system has been tried scores of times; liberty always per- 
ished under it, and prosperity never was born. We began 
trying it a few years back, when “the economy of scarcity” 
dictated plowing under crops and slaughtering pigs—and I 
don’t mean those in authority. Governments move in a 
mysterious way their blunders to perform. Between 1933 
and 1937, we spent 1.8 billion dollars for this curtailment 
of animals and acreage, while we were spending 2.3 billions 
to bring vast new areas under cultivation. The worst flood 
on record in the Tennessee Valley briefly inundated 541,000 
acres of land, while, by 1940, the T.V.A. Flood Control had 
already permanently put under water 917,000 acres of land. 
Necessarily, now and throughout the war, we are living 
under complete government control and regulation. Has it 
worked out so well that you’d like to see it continued after 
the war? 

Government planning and control might be the solution 
of all problems if government were beneficient omniscience 
and omnipotence. The fly in the ointment is that government 
is merely you and me, and the butcher and baker, and even 
the politician doing a stretch in Sing Sing. Government is 
largely men who, having failed at everything else, landed in 
Washington. That the sum of all this fits government for 
designing and directing our lives seems open to doubt. 
Looking over the roster and the record, one rather inclines 
to Woodrow Wilson’s view that “I have never found a man 
who knew how to take care of me, and so . .. . I con- 
jecture that there isn’t any man who knows how to take care 
of all the people of the United States.” Nevertheless, the 
delusion persists. Hirohito is worshipped as a god, Hitler as 
something a little more infallible, and a few years ago even 
Americans thought that Mussolini and Fascism had some- 
thing in them because the trains ran on time. Even after 
Italy’s economic and military collapse, some of us clung to 
the myth of the superman until the big blow-up disclosed 
the complete bankruptcy of the whole system. Something 
always discloses its bankruptcy and always too late. As a 
matter of fact, practically every system of government was 
the planned economy of some sovereign, or robber baron, or 
feudal lord until 1776, when a group of our countrymen first 
held that individuals had inalienable rights, and that “to 


secure these rights governments are instituted.” At that time, 
Tom Paine wrote that “Government, even in its best state, 
is but a necessary evil; in its worst state, an intolerable 
one.” Thomas Jefferson asked, “What has destroyed liberty 
and the rights of man in every government which ever has 
existed ?” and answered, “The generalizing and concentrating 
all cares and powers into one body.” Herbert Spencer 
thought government invariably “slow, stupid, extravagant, 
unadaptive, corrupt and obstructive.” In the face of all this, 
it is simply amazing that, as Ortega y Gasset observed, 
“When the mass suffers any ill fortune, or simply feels 
some strong appetite, its great temptation is that perma- 
nent sure possibility of obtaining everything without effort, 
struggle, doubt or risk, merely by touching a button and 
setting the mighty machine in motion.” 


How many of you fellows ever read the Constitution of 
the United States? I’d ask you to rise, but I’m afraid some- 
body’d be killed in the crush. A recent poll showed that 
72 percent of the people reached thought the government 
should provide for them, and were in favor of state socialism, 
and opposed to capitalism. Do you think they ever read 
the Constitution, or understand that one of its chief implica- 
tions is the rights of minorities, and the right of a man to 
keep what he earns and saves? By amending that Constitu- 
tion, of course, you can have Socialism, Communism, or any 
other ism—but I don’t think you can call it Americanism. 
Americanism is freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
freedom of faith, and free enterprise. Without that, the other 
freedoms wouldn’t last as long as that famous dog with 
tallow legs chasing an asbestos cat through hell. 


What is Capitalism? In the bright lexicon of our day, 
it’s a dirty word. As you must have learned here, capital 
is ownership of the tools for production. The man who has 
a pick and shovel, or a pencil and the ability to write—either 
man is, in a small way, a capitalist. —The man who owns a 
factory or a railroad is a big capitalist, but, with one or two 
exceptions, there ain’t no such animal. Our factories and 
railroads are owned by millions of people. It takes big 
money to build and run factories, and that money can come 
from only one source—the individual. It can come directly 
from the individual, because he is a free man, and wants to 
put his money into factories, with the chance of a profit, 
or it can come from the individual indirectly, through gov- 
ernment, through taxes, because the individual is no longer 
free, and nobody cares whether he wants to give up his 
money or not. In that case, the government owns what the 
individual pays for. He has no voice as to what is done with 
his money, and no return from it, except whatever living 
the government cares to provide. He has no say as to his 
hours, or wages, or working conditions, except through the 
ballot, and the first thing he looses are freedom of the ballot 
and freedom to bargain. In other words, in this machine age 
you've got to have capitalism—government capitalism or 
private capitalism. The only difference between the two— 
between capitalism and the parasite, socialism—is exactly 
the difference between a snake and a flea—the snake crawls 
on his own belly, and the flea isn’t so darned particular. 


There are two definitions of Capitalism: One that of 
Karl Marx, the father of all the easy-marks—and very few 
people ever read him, either. Most of ’em got their knowl- 
edge of his theories as my cook says she got fat—by inhaling 
what’s cooking. The other definition I take from the Century 
Dictionary: “Capitalism is an accumulation of the products 
of past labor, capable of being used in the support of present 
or future labor.” 


Any short talk dealing with this inexhaustible subject 
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must be like a chorus girl’s tights, which touch everything 
and cover nothing. For me, the best modern text-book on the 
topic is Carl Snyder’s “Capital, the Creator.” Snyder pre- 
sents what he believes—and I believe—to be “clear, statistical 
and factual evidence . . . that there is only one way that 
any people in all history have ever risen from barbarism 
and poverty to affuence and culture, and that is by that 
concentrated and highly organized system which we call 
Capitalistic—the only way throughout the whole eight or 
ten thousand years of economic history.” 


“Who and What,” Snyder asks, “created the industry that 
is responsible for our present comfort, and prosperity, and 
culture? Labor? In a sense, ‘labor’ contributed almost 
nothing.” It did not invent the dynamo, for example, or 
develop it. To do that required the genius and skill of three 
generations of brilliant engineers and physicists. Who paid 
for all this long experimentation; the living wages of these 
thousands of technicians, involving the investment of tens 
of millions of dollars? Labor? No. Capital savings and 
the capitalistic system. It is this system that has fed labor, 
and clothed it, and given it comparative ease and luxury. 
“No agricultural or pastoral nation,” says Snyder—that 
is, no noneapitalistic nation—“has ever grown rich, powerful 
and civilized.” ‘That is as true today as in the time of 
Babylonia and Sumeria. “When a nation is given 
over to visionaries, doctrinaires, and novices in social experi- 
mentation, its decadence has begun!” 


When Marx, and even the daddy of all economists, Adam 
Smith, subscribed to the theory that “labor is the source of 
all wealth,” they certainly were not thinking of the age 
when electric power, in the U. S. alone, would equal the 
human power of half a billion men, working eight hours 
a day. And they were not thinking of all labor; they were 
not including you and me, and the managers and executives, 
and Edison and Steinmetz. ‘They were totally disregarding 
the profit motive even in manual labor. It is the man with 
the hoe or the hammer who chiefly requires the profit motive 
—not the Edisons and Steinmetzes. As a matter of fact, the 
controlling incentive for most of the other type of man is 
fear of losing his job, and, when labor unions eliminated that 
fear, efficiency went into a state of decline. 


There is no better example of starry-eyed theorizing than 
talk of abolishing the profit motive. In our stage of civiliza- 
tion, there is practically no other. From cradle to grave, we 
are moved by hope of reward. Even the promise of heaven 
is an appeal to the profit motive. In my new book, “Guide 
Posts in Chaos,” I quoted the Rev. Ralph Sockman’s observa- 
tion of “the slot-machine attitude toward God; we put in 
a prayer, or a decent act, and expect to take out a prosperous 
business, or an eternity of bliss.” The flaw in all starry-eyed 
theorizing is that it takes no account of human nature. If 
and when mankind reaches perfection, we sha’n’t need any 
government and it won’t matter the least whether we are 
Socialists, Communists, or Seventh Day Adventists. If and 
when all of us “work for the joy of working,” we can 
abolish wages, and labor unions, and banks, and the profit 
motive. Until then, this babble merely recalls that of the 
crowing infant whose proud father, looking into the cradle, 
exclaimed, “He’s going to be a politician! Everything he 
says sounds swell, and means nothing!” 

State socialism, of course, is precisely the blessing enjoyed 
in Russia and Germany. As a matter of fact, Nazi is merely 
an abbreviation of National Socialist Party. There are 
modern improvements in Russia and Germany, but the 
essence of both systems is state ownership or state control. 
When I debated with Norman Thomas in Cleveland in 





1940, that perennial candidate on the socialist ticket boasted 
that “the engineers” of socialized industry “can do for us 
what they did for the Nazi machine.” To which my com- 
ment is that of the man who said, “My dinner table seats 
twenty-five people—God forbid!” Mr. Thomas also re- 
marked that New Deal reforms were borrowed from Social- 
ism—which may or may not be true. 


My old pal, the Century Dictionary, defines socialism as 
“Any system that would abolish the individual effort and 
competition on which modern society rest . . . and would 
make land and capital the joint possession of the members 
of the community.” The Socialists talk especially of gov- 
ernment ownership of essential industries. And that brings 
us to the question whether there are any Cyrus Fields and 
Henry Fords lying around Washington. It brings us to 
government-owned telephones and railways in Europe, and 
to what happened when the government took over our rail- 
ways during the first World War. Albert Jay Nock declares 
that “state power has an unbroken record of inability to do 
anything efficiently, economically, disinterestedly or hon- 
estly.” Certainly, when we got into our present emergency, 
the President didn’t send for more politicians; he sent for 
Donald Nelson, and Bernard Baruch, and the President of 
the Union Pacific Railway. Nobody even suggested Harry 
Hopkins and Harold Ickes! 


Theoretically, Communism, or any other form of col- 
lectivism, is community of property, and equal division of 
the fruits of labor—whoever does the laboring, and whatever 
its value to society. If you work 11 hours a day, and I work 
| hour—total 12 hours—each of us gets paid for half of 12 
hours, or 6 hours. If 9/10ths of the population doesn’t work 
at all, nevertheless they get 9/10ths of the pay of those who 
do work. If you earn $10, and 9 other people earn nothing, 
they divide $9 of your earnings, and you keep $1. Naturally, 
the 1-hour boys, and the $1 boys, are in favor of communism, 
but, of course, it never worked anywhere in the world. So 
far as I know, it has never been tried on a large scale, 
except by the Pilgrim Fathers, in New England, where it 
brought about a famine and was quickly abandoned. The 
last pretence of it has been abandoned in Russia—which 
doesn’t prevent groups that take their orders or ideologies 
from Russia striving to establish the system here. 


In the first act of an old melodrama, called “Nellie, the 
Beautiful Cloak Model,” the villian took a slat out of 
Brooklyn Bridge so that the heroine would fall into the river. 
In the second act, he tossed her bound body beneath a 
descending elevator. In the third act, he hit her over the 
head with a belaying pin, and threw her off a yacht in mid- 
ocean. And, in the fourth act, when he made love to her and 
she backed away, the villian asked, “Why do you fear me, 
Nellie?” So, thousands of the unthinking, or apathetic, or 
under-cover, ask what we fear. Our whole country is 
divided into two camps; not Republicans and Democrats, 
not even the haves and have-nots, but the dos and do-nots. 
Curiously, the groups most active for collectivism and com- 
munism are those that would suffer most from its triumph. 
They are (1) our socialites, including many of the moneyed 
class, (2) organized labor, and (3) the so-called intelligentsia. 
None of these groups has kept any of its rights or privileges 
under totalitarian government. The rich are first to go 
into a duck press—or before a firing squad. Organized labor 
is outlawed; here it works to live, there it lives to work. 
As to the writers and thinkers over there, they write and 
think what they’re told—or else! Our woods are full of 
runaway German literatti; in Russia, it’s the prisons and 
cemeteries that are full. 
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The explanation of this state of mind among “the upper 
classes” is two-fold: For a long time, it was chic to be 
Fascist or Communist. Beautifully gowned women in Park 
Avenue would tell you they were strong for a government 
of brick-layers and stevedores. Part of this was a feeling 
of guilt. The labor unions, of course, have been pretty 
much run from Moscow. As early as 1936, Edward Dean 
Sullivan, in “This Labor Union Racket,” said that the 
radicals “have settled on labor like a flight of poisonous 
locusts.” With a background of grinding poverty and abuse 
in their own country, it is astounding how glibly they can 
fasten that background to the dreams of workers in a nation 
that has led the world in conditions of labor. I have seen 
placards about “starvation wages” carried by pickets with 
pot-bellies, and last month I was harrangued in a mixture 
of Russian and Yiddish by a woman picket wearing a fur 
coat and fur-trimmed carriage boots. The intelligentsia, of 
course, are simply wheels without cogs—rosy-dawners who 
believe that Utopia can be achieved by act of legislature. 
Recently, we've been informed that there is no more Com- 
munism in America—that the party is dead—but, like Mark 
Twain, when I go to the funeral of a mule, I’m going to 
stand at its head! 

Most of this nonsense is to be explained by envy or vague 
idealism. ‘“There is want in the world and there ought 
not to be. In a land of abundance, there is no excuse for 
poverty.” It would be just as logical to say, “In a land of 
general good health there is no excuse for the common cold.” 
Believe me, I’m not in favor of starvation and chilblains, 
but neither do I believe you can make everybody rich by 
making everybody poor, or increase wages and employment 
by destroying employers. There are 26,000,000 homes in 
America and 29,500,000 motor cars (Pre-war figures, of 
course). There are even more radios. We spend 10 billion 
dollars a year for recreation and amusements, and so much 
on cosmetics and beauty shops that a mere man wonders 
how he can walk a block without meeting Cleopatra. In 
1932, while the philanthropy of politicians was still limited 
to giving cigars and picnics, 14 million out of 26 million 
heads of families owned their own homes—with a tax valua- 
tion of 48 billion dollars. 614 million owned farms. There 
were 63 million life-insurance policies, 44 million savings 
bank accounts, and 24 million registered security holders. 
There were, and are, slums and share-croppers and grapes- 
of-wrathers—just as the draft showed that we have 433,000 
illiterates in spite of compulsory free education. 

There are, and always have been, greedy and conscience- 
less employers—and employes; capitalists and labor-leaders. 
The conditions under which millions worked 40, or even 20 
years ago were rotten; there’s no better word. Some of them 
were rotten 10 years ago, and are now. I never heard 
anyone—Tory or Prince of Privilege—oppose improving 
these conditions, and they have been improving very rapidly 
and by orderly process for nearly 100 years. Between 1850 
and 1930, average wages increased 500 per cent—under 
capitalism, mind you! In 1850, 38 per cent of national in- 
come went to labor; in 1930 it was 67 per cent. The manu- 
facturing industries paid 80 per cent of their income in 
wages, and—GET THIS!—if every penny of profit had 
been turned over to the workers, wages would have been 
increased 8 per cent. Sure, we had unemployment in 1932 
—so did every other nation, capitalist or otherwise, and the 
otherwisers were quick to take advantage of it. But the only 
nation in which unemployment remained practically static 
was the only nation that met the problem by revolutionary 
means—that is the United States of America. 

The principal cause of poverty is that certain people have 


nothing to contribute to society. There are secondary 
causes—lack of opportunity to contribute, lack of thrift in 
productive years, illness—but the basic reason is lack of 
ability, energy or initiative. Society can do, and always. has 
done something about these secondary causes. But the pri- 
mary cause must await biological improvement and some 
undiscovered type of training. Dr. Donald Laird says that, 
out of our 100 million adult population, about 7 millions 
are idiots, imbeciles or morons. 25 million more of the 
“adults” are mental children. 53 million are normal adults, 
and about 15 million might be considered superior grade. 
The unfit propagate in enormous numbers. The “lower 
third” have as many children as the top two-thirds put 
together. You can’t solve this problem by writing Atlantic 
Charters guaranteeing “freedom from want everywhere in 
the world.” Our bona fide national income has never been 
over 100 billions a year. (It’s a little higher now, but that 
isn’t income; it’s spending our savings.) All right, let’s be 
big-hearted, and give everybody an equal share of all the 
money that comes in. Then everybody would have about 
$700 a year—minus taxes. That isn’t much good, so let’s 
turn over the responsibility to the government. Where is the 
government going to get 100 billion a year, to give every- 
body $700. By taxes? Even our present colossal tax program 
can’t raise 44th of that amount. By government ownership 
of industry, and sharing the profits? When did any govern- 
ment ever make a profit from industry, and when did all 
private industry earn a profit of 100 billion dollars a year? 
In other words, universal abundance and freedom from want 
is just so much hooey—unless and until we double or treble 
production. And we aren’t going to get that way by cutting 
down work-hours, and giving labor or government control 
of industry. We aren’t going to get that way by throwing 
the baby out with the bath-water—by taking the initiative 
and self-reliance from 130 million people, and putting it 
into the hands of a few dozens, or hundreds, in Washington. 
All of us want a better world, and we’re going to get it, but 
not by scrapping the system that put us where we are today. 
When you men come home from overseas, I don’t think 
you'll object to finding a fresh coat of paint on the old 
house, but neither do I think that you’d care about a new 
stream-lined, self-running mansion where some gadget puts 
you to bed and kisses you goodnight. I don’t believe you'll 
want your thinking done for you, or your lives planned for 
you, or to find yourself working for the government with 
very little chance of reward or advancement. And that goes 
for a lot of us young and old guys who are staying at home. 
This country became, and remained great, not through 
collectivism, socialism, proletarian or any other dictatorship ; 
not through redistribution of wealth, destruction of capital, 
or the habit of regarding the state as the wet-nurse of its 
citizens, rather than its citizens as bulwark of the state—not 
through these things, but through passionate faith in, and 
adherence to a basic law that began, “We, the people of the 
United States.” “We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of Liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of America.” It worked 
for 150 years. And so I think, at long last, we, the People 
of the United States, should say to the would-be wreckers 
of that Constitution: “If you don’t want it, we want it! 
If you don’t like it, go to—somewhere else!” WE like it, 
and we mean to keep it. WE are the posterity to whom 
these blessings were given; we mean to defend them on 
every front—we, the People of the United States!” 
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The Industrial Civil War 


AN ACT OF WAR AGAINST THE PEOPLE 


By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President, Columbia University, New York City 
Delivered before the Pilgrims of the United States, New York City, January 26, 1944 


UR Distinguished Guests and My Fellow Pilgrims: 
() It is almost 325 years since the first of our Pilgrims 

landed on Plymouth Rock. They and their fellow 
countrymen who came a few years earlier to Virginia were 
secking in a new and unknown land to build those institutions 
of liberty and freedom which were their ambition and their 
goal. They were in search of freedom of life, of freedom 
of thought, of freedom of speech, of freedom of religion. 

If you will look back over the history of Virginia and 
of New England and the history of the other states in the 
Union all the way to the Pacific Coast, you will see the 
record, the magnificent record, of what that effort has ac- 
complished. It is recorded as one of the wonders of the 
world that such a nation as that of which they made the 
beginnings should have been developed and built as it has 
been. 

That nation has suffered one political civil war. Fully 
100 years ago, there began to be sharp differences of opinion 
as to matters of public policy which unhappily resulted in 
armed conflict. From Fort Sumter and Bull Run to Ap- 
pomattox, there was a desperate war fought over political 
principles. 

Fortunately, and happily, under the guidance and in- 
spiration of Abraham Lincoln, that war was won by those 
who would hold a united nation together and build it up 
with increasing strength and power. When that war was 
won, the United States of America entered upon a new and 
powerful career of industrial and commercial and economic 
development and power, all of which is written in the 
history of the past two generations. 

Unfortunately, and without the knowledge of the people 
—or most of them—we are now engaged in a second civil 
war. ‘This time it is not political but industrial. It is civil 
war in our industrial system which, if permitted to continue 
to grow and to develop, may easily destroy or transform the 
fundamental principles of liberty on which The Pilgrim 
Fathers strove to build. 

Our industrial and commercial system has become so 
huge, so interdependent, and so many sided that anything 
which happens in one part of it affects every other part of 
it. There is no way of separating the interests of those who 
at the moment are engaged in a particular industrial or com- 
mercial undertaking from the interests of the entire people, 
however apparently remote. 

If there be interruption in the supply of fuel for the 
people of the United States or if there be interruption in 
their transportation system, every man, woman, and child 
in the United States is affected. Thereby such action might 
readily lead to the illness and death of thousands of men and 
women and children in distant parts of the land and far 
— from the undertaking which brought the situation 
about. 

That such a situation should exist is incredible. That 
it shall continue to exist is impossible unless we are ready to 
sacrifice by revolution at home the fundamental principles of 
civil liberty for wi. ch our armies are fighting in every part 
of the world. 


What is possible in such a situation? Obviously, we 





must learn to understand it and we must deal with it with 
courage, with foresight, and with constructive ability. Many 
of us have been deceived as to the character of this industrial 
civil war because it has taken the form of an effort to in- 
crease the comfort and happiness of large classes of our 
population in whose welfare every one of us is interested. 

Every Amesican—no matter what may be his calling— 
must favor and advocate and assist in bringing to every other 
American opportunity to work at a compensation which is 
adequate to meet not only the necessities but the comforts 
of the life of himself and his family. 

How shall this be done? In the industrial civil war 
which is growing up about us, this is being done by force. A 
strike is an act of war—war against the whole people of the 
United States and not merely against the individual or cor- 
porate employer. , 

The purpose for which a strike is undertaken may itself 
be commendable, but the strike is not the method by which 
to seek to achieve it. We must find ways and means to settle 
these problems as civilized men should settle all their prob- 
lems—by conference, by discussion, by understanding, and, if 
necessary, by arbitral action. The industrial civil war should 
be brought to an end before it goes so far as to overthrow the 
fundamental principles of individual civil liberty and turn us 
over either to some form of State Socialism or even to 
Communism. 

We must also remember that our fundamental doctrines 
of American individual freedom—again those doctrines which 
the Pilgrims of long ago had in mind to establish—give every 
man the right to work. We must not permit the right to 
work to be limited by membership in any particular or- 
ganization. 

We can not say that in order to get work a man must 
belong to a given political party, to a given church, to a given 
Masonic lodge, to a labor organization, or to any other or- 
ganization which has no relation to an undertaking which is 
built upon liberty. If any one desires to join one or more, 
or all, of those organizations, that is his right, but under no 
circumstances, should he be compelled to do so. Such com- 
pulsion would be not only un-American, but anti-American. 

Moreover, we have permitted organizations to accumu- 
late huge sums of money—many millions, perhaps tens of 
millions of dollars—which are not publicly recorded, not 
publicly reported, not accounted for to the Government. 
That must be brought to an end. 

What we all desire—every American desires—is a con- 
dition of industry which will permit every man an oppor- 
tunity to secure an appropriate wage or salary, not appropri- 
ate in the narrow sense, not small, not mean, not closely 
calculated, but generous and such as will permit him and his 
family to live a truly American life. 

We must remember that in considering wages many 
factors have to be taken into account. Fifty dollars a day 
is a very small wage if the cost of living is $49.50 a day; 
five dollars a day might be a large wage if the cost of living 
is $1.50 day. In other words, we have to consider the 
whole industrial and commercial situation. We have to in- 
sist upon American fundamental principles and not permit 
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their violation and attack under any form of pretense. That, 
my fellow Pilgrims, is the great question before the American 
people today, 

We were told after Pearl Harbor, by leaders of the work- 
ing classes that there would be no strikes during the con- 
tinuance of the war. There have been hundreds of them and 
they have limited the production of our people in support of 
our troops in a way which is quite appalling and which is 
only understood by those military officials who are familiar 
both with the combat conditions and with the details of 
everything relating to the supplies which are sent to our 
Fighting Forces. 

Why should we send troops to every part of the world 
to fight for the fundamental principles of American liberty 
and sit silently by and permit those principles to be under- 
mined and broken down at home in the obvious external 
interest of individuals and groups? 

Mind you, the object for which they are striving is a 
sound object. We want wages and salaries increased; we 
want to make wages satisfactory. We wish this freedom 


from want and freedom from fear for everybody in the 
United States; but we wish to work it out, again I repeat, 
as civilized men work out all their problems—by discussion, 
by conference, by study, and, if necessary, by arbitral action. 

What we need is a strong and vigorous public policy, 
a Congress which will stop talking and act and an adminis- 
trative system which will deal with facts in accordance with 
fundamental principles and help instruct those who do not 
seem to understand what those principles are. 

What we need, my fellow Pilgrims, just now is another 
Abraham Lincoln, by his personality, by his charm, and by 
his power to lead and to direct and to educate public opinion, 
to bring this industrial civil war to an end before its destruc- 
tion shall have become too stupendous. 

This is something for American public opinion to deal 
with. Why should not the Pilgrims with long years of his- 
tory behind them take the lead in guiding, in forming and 
inspiring public opinion to substitute for this highly dan- 
gerous industrial civil war peace and good will and satisfac- 
tion among the whole American people? 


Advertising Tomorrow 


CUSTOMERS MUST BE PERSUADED TO BUY 


By FRED ELDEAN, Assistant Director of Public Relations, General Motors Corporation 
Delivered Before the New York Press Association, Syracuse, New York, February 11, 1944 


carefully unfolded a newspaper and proceeded to look 

at it upside down. He seemed to be struggling quite 
a bit as he turned from page to page. Finally, one of the fel- 
low passengers went over to him and said, “Do you realize 
that you are trying to read that paper upside down?” He 
replied, “Do I realize it? It’s one of the damnedest hardest 
things I ever tried to do.” 

One of the hardest things in the world to do is to get 
perspective. All of us are too close to the trees in our own 
work and do not get off far enough to see the forest. We are 
apt to discount the importance of our own work. We are apt 
to see an advertisement as just so much copy, occupying so 
much space and paid for at such and such a rate. Suppose we 
look beyond the advertisement to the important part adver- 
tising played in developing America into a strong nation. 

Here, for example, is an advertisement that appeared in a 
Syracuse paper a long time ago. It had a profound effect on 
the war. You will notice that this is a product advertisement. 
It is about an automobile and since the subject of this talk is 
advertising, it may be all right to do a little advertising and 
say it is a General Motors car. It is the first Cadillac adver- 
tisement in Syracuse. It appeared in 1909. But, you say, 
what has that got to do with the war? 

This advertisement is symbolical of many advertisements 
for many products that appeared over a period of years. These 
played an important part in the selling process, creating large 
volume demand for goods. This expanded factories. This 
made possible bettered techniques of mass or quantity produc- 
tion. This process went all over America. Newspapers car- 
ried advertisements that brought a vision to the American 
people of more and better things that make up a high stand- 
ard of living. Beyond the vision, the advertisements per- 
suaded people to buy these things. All over America people 
bought vacuum cleaners and other products. All over Amer- 
ica factories and technology were expanded to satisfy these 
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demands. This developed a tremendous plant, skilled work- 
men, know-how and management that produced top quality 
things in enormous volume. Now in the war, abroad and at 
home, they are saying, ““Thank God for America’s industrial 
facilities.” Where would we have been in this war without 
the great productive mechanism we created? Behind this 
were the advertisements and the boys who sold the vacuum 
cleaners. Thank God for them too. 

It is no mere coincidence that the nation which has had the 
highest per capita advertising is the nation which has had the 
highest standard of living in the world. 

During the war, advertising has served in another direc- 
tion. Advertising has sold bonds and mobilized the nation 
for the war, recruited men and women for the Army, Navy 
and Marines, collected scrap, combatted inflation; it has 
fought for our security and welfare in a hundred different 
ways. But the whole story of advertising in war has yet to 
be told. Advertising will continue to do a big job through- 
out the war. We all recognize that winning the war is our 
number one job. 

One reason we have been so scrupulously careful in Gen- 
eral Motors not to talk about post-war plans is that we 
think it hazardous to give the American people any false 
impression of an early victory. I doubt that many people 
not directly in the war realize what a tremendous effort it 
is to wage a global war at scattered points so distant from 
our shores—that before we even land one man in uniform 
overseas we must have sent on ahead seven and one-half 
ship tons of provisions. Then beyond that it requires another 
ship ton of provisions each month to keep him in service over- 
seas. Perhaps that will give you a rough idea of what is 
required in war production just to supply one boy fighting 
for us across the water. 

In peacetime, we try to deliver to the Customer what he 
wants, where he wants it and when he wants it. Our Charles 
F. Kettering in referring to this contrasts it with what we 
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do in dealing with the enemy in war. Then we deliver to 
them what they do not want, where they do not want it 
and where they least expect it. We make things to repel 
rather than attract. When this war is over, we will have 
to reverse this procedure as we will then be manufacturing 
things to attract the customer. 

After the war, advertising has a big job ahead of it. All 
of us are conscious of the necessity of jobs for millions in 
the post-war peacetime pursuits. Jobs do not come out of 
the air; they cannot be manufactured. No factory or industry 
has any mysterious power to give employment. Jobs are a 
result of a process. Ultimately, they depend upon the con- 
sumer. In this free country, we cannot force the consumer 
to buy anything. He has to be persuaded that it is in his 
interest to buy. We have to cater to the customer. We have 
a customer-controlled economy. The customer is the boss. 
We know that when we say, “The customer is always right.” 
The customer has to want to buy; it is a job of advertising 
to help him to want to buy. Incidentally, it is going to be a 
happy day when the war is over and the customer gets to be 
boss again. 

If we are to attain a level of national income of one- 
hundred billion or more a year, which is the goal to be 
reached if we are to have a high level of employment, we have 
to sell a lot of goods. We aren’t going to get that income 
by sitting on our hands and waiting for the customers to 
come in and buy what we have to sell. We are going to have 
the biggest selling job that this great selling nation has ever 
had. We are going to have to sell goods for a long time to 
come. We know we can’t sell goods without advertising. 

During the war, we have been exhausting goods at a ter- 
rific rate. No one has ever been able to calculate with any 
reasonable degree of accuracy the normal exhaustion of 
wealth that goes on day by day and which has to be replaced. 
Every day roofs are wearing out, paint is eroding, carpets are 
wearing down, upholstery is getting more threadbare, house- 
hold appliances are being stretched to the limit of their 
reasonable lives. Electric irons, toasters, refrigerators, ranges, 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, furnaces, automobiles, 
trucks, trains, and the countless other things that make up 
our life are steadily wearing out. In addition, acts of God, 
such as fire, storms, high winds, floods, all take a heavy toll. 
In these days of big figures, it is no longer fashionable to talk 
in terms of millions. Millions would be inadequate to express 
the replacement market that will exist after the war. 

At times, if the needs grow too heavy, we may have de- 
mands which would threaten us with inflation, and we may 
need cautionary advertising to establish a balance between 
demands and goods available. On the other hand, we will 
have to create large demands if we are going to maintain a 
one-hundred billion dollars a year or better national income, 
in order to keep from having widespread unemployment. 
After the war, the sales will go to that producer who is the 
most aggressive in his advertising and selling program. 

Many concerns which have only been established in the 
war will have products for peace. They will need advertis- 
ing to help them and their products get identified in the 
public mind. Old concerns and formerly well-known 
products, which the war has subordinated, will need adver- 
tising to refresh the public’s recollection of them. 

All of this adds up to one thing—advertising has before it 
in the post-war era the biggest job it has ever had. By the 
same token, it will be the biggest opportunity advertising has 
ever had. 

In the institutional advertising field, many concerns which 
never before the war had advertised their institutions now 
recognize the necessity of keeping their names before the 


public. These concerns having learned the value of institu- 
tional advertising are not likely to forget that value in the 
peace to come. There will be a carry-over of additional 
institutional advertisers, and this will supplement product 
advertising. 

You would be doing the institutional advertiser or prospect 
a good turn if you were to say to him: “This is how to 
key into the public in this market in institutional advertising.” 
You might render the advertiser a greater service in this 
way than with the customary presentation of the media, 
circulation, etc. The story that institutional advertising can 
tell profitably in your territory would be eagerly received. 
What does the public want to know and what does it need 
to know. 

As in other things, institutional advertising begins at home. 
Your local companies and institutions constitute a substantial 
market ; that is, if they view institutional advertising as some- 
thing vastly more important than merely keeping their names 
before the public. The potential is great if they recognize 
they do have something to say. If they understand they can 
sell their institution as they sell a product, they will expand 
their use of institutional advertising. 

You will, I know, be interested in the consideration that 
now is being given not only to the resumption, as soon as 
possible, of product advertising in the rural and small-town 
markets, but also, from an institutional viewpoint, I believe 
there is more interest now than ever before in discovering 
how best to reach this large section of the population. I be- 
lieve that you should be highly encouraged over the future 
potential of advertising in the small-town and rural press. 
This is deservedly so, as more than half the population in the 
United States resides in farm areas and communities up to 
10,000 population. 


In places of 5,000-10,000 there are 6,681,894 people 
In places of 2,500- 5,000 there are 5,025,911 people 
In rural places and on farms there are 57,245,573 people 


' Total 68,953,378 people 


The advertising in the rural press need not be at the ex- 
pense of the metropolitan press. Each represents a separate 
market potential that ought to be tapped. 

Advertising tomorrow can help bring what one boy at the 
front said he wanted more than anything else. In response 
to a questionnaire as to what things he would like for 
Christmas, he said “I want a better tomorrow.” In ex- 
pressing this, he voiced, I am sure, the desires of the several 
million boys in service. Advertising can be of tremendous 
importance in making possible that better tomorrow. 

During the last war, the men came out of the service with 
certain habits which they continued in civilian life. In the 
army, they had become accustomed to having two-piece suits 
of underwear. As a result, a pre-war manufacturer of single- 
suit underwear found out that he could never get back his 
old market; the veterans wanted the separate garments. The 
men in the service got used to collar-attached shirts. A col- 
lar manufacturer lost both sales volume and income trying to 
restore his market for collars. 

Before the last war, a fellow who wore a wrist watch was 
called a “sissy.” The war made wrist watches not only a 
convenience, but a necessity. Cigarette sales jumped in the 
war and continued thereafter. 

We do not know what changes in habits and preferences 
may result from this war. But a manufacturer will need to 
be on the alert to detect these changes. Advertising will be 
needed to re-introduce the returning soldiers to products and 
institutions, 

We do know some things already about the boys in this 
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war. The men in service are on the average an inch taller 
and ten pounds heavier than in the last war. The boys uni- 
versally speak in high terms of the food they are getting. 
They are getting balanced diets. This may affect their post- 
war eating habits. They are wearing garments of top quality. 
Maybe, they will not be satisfied with the $22.50 suit. They 
are handling a lot of mechanical equipment, as this is a 
highly mechanized war. Boys whose fathers would not allow 
them to run the tractor on the farm are today piloting 
bombers costing three to four hundred thousand dollars. 
Today’s combat is not mass action. It calls for great indi- 


vidual initiative. Men are trained to take advantage of varied 
circumstances, to use their heads—for failure to do so may 
mean their lives. 

Millions of these American boys will be returning to- 
morrow. They will constitute a virile, dynamic section of our 
population. I have great faith in tomorrow for I have faith 
in the contribution this vast powerhouse of youthful energy 
can make in the post-war period. The men and women in 
the armed services constitute one thirteenth of our entire 
population; they are one fifth of our adult working popula- 
tion. They are our hope for the future. 


Cartels 


AN APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM 


By FRANCIS BIDDLE, Attorney General of the United States 


Delivered at the Annual Dinner of the Harvard Law School Alumni Association, New York 
New York, February 23, 1944 


N DAYS of war, we are conscious of tasks to be ac- 
complished if peace and security are to be obtained. We 
know this is true in the field of our economic relations. 

In recognition of problems we must solve, our lend-lease 
agreements contain a standard provision, reading as follows: 


“In the final determination of the benefits to be provided 
to the United States of America by (the foreign govern- 
ment) in return for the aid furnished under the Act of 
Congress of March 11, 1941, the terms and conditions 
thereof shall be such as not to burden commerce between 
the two countries, but to promote mutually advantageous 
economic relations between them and the betterment of 
the world-wide economic relations. To that end, they 
shall include provision for agreed action by the United 
States of America and (the foreign government), open 
to participation by all other countries of like mind, di- 
rected to the expansion, by appropriate international and 
domestic measures, of production, employment, and the 
exchange and consumption of goods, which are the mate- 
rial foundations of the liberty and welfare of all peoples; 
to the elimination of all forms of discriminatory treat- 
ment in international commerce, and to the reduction of 
tariffs and other trade barriers . ~ 


We realize that the separate economic systems of the world 
will be drawn much more closely together after this war, 
because industrial progress and new forms of transportation 
have made the world smaller. The contrast between our 
own competitive system and the cartelized system of Europe 
will raise many problems if we are to expand production, 
employment and the exchange and consumption of goods— 
the material foundations of the liberty and welfare of all 
peoples. 

This is a new world. The industrial revolution of the 
19th century was marked by the rise of cities as manufactur- 
ing centers and the growing importance of colonies as raw 
material sources. The dominant features of this pre-war 
world economy were twofold: a great concentration of eco- 
nomic wealth in a few metropolitan centers and a highly 
developed interdependence between these industrial centers 
and the outlying “colonial” regions. The keys to this indus- 
trial revolution were: coal, iron, cotton, steam and railroads. 
Natural raw materials, generally of highly localized occur- 
rence or cultivation, were transformed into finished products 


by mechanical processes using steam power, and had to be 
collected and in their finished form distributed largely by 
rail transport. The advantages of large scale manufacture 
in the vicinity of the “hubs” or “ganglia” of the transporta- 
tion network tended to bring about a high degree of indus- 
trial concentration. And this concentration did not stop with 
metropolitan growth. It led, with the development and 
abuses of various legal devices, to the concentration of eco- 
nomic power. An economic pattern of extreme specialization ¢ 
emerged, not only in the huge factories but also among the 
various localities, in accordance with their distinctive re- 
sources, of the industrialized countries, and among countries 
of widely separate regions. Specialized functions were then 
tied together through fixed trade routes and intricate market 
connections. 

Today, the trend of the 19th century is being reversed. 
Centers of manufacture are being dispersed, both within the 
industrialized countries and among the different regions of 
the earth. The possession of colonial dependencies has be- 
come of diminishing importance. Oil (which now can be 
made from coal), light metals, plastics, electricity, and auto- 
motive transportation (including and especially aviation) are 
the keys to this new phase. The difficulties of procuring raw 
materials and of reaching markets have been signally dimin- 
ished. Synthetic processes make new use of common raw 
materials. Seawater, weeds, wood, limestone, clay, coal, and 
even the air are now used in the manufacture of metals, 
textiles, soap, airplanes and medicines. Long distance com- 
munication via radio is now possible. The transmission of 
electricity on high tension lines as much as 500 miles is 
not an uncommon occurrence. Factories no longer need to 
cluster in the cities where the rail lines converge; the new 
sources of power and the new means of transport permit them 
to move out into the countryside. The industrialization of 
South America, Africa, India and Australia—all the former 
colonial regions—is well under way. 

This new world, therefore, is at once smaller and offers 
greater opportunities. Distances have been overcome. Mar- 
kets are larger. New industries have been created. Enter- 
prises at the far ends of the earth will compete for the same 
customers. Natural quinine, rubber, and Chilean nitrate will 
have to compete with synthetic atabrine, synthetic rubber, and 
factory-made nitrate of soda. Flowers grown in Holland may 
be regularly sold in the streets of New York. The people 
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of the world are becoming neighbors. Now, more than ever, 
poverty, unemployment or industrial unrest in any part of 
the world will affect us. And now, really for the first time, 
we shall be doing business in a world economy. 

We have been given no choice in the matter. We must 
recognize that the radio, air transport, new sources of power 
and new industrial processes have changed the world. Our 
political and social institutions must meet these new demands, 
however, and if they are to serve us, they must preserve for 
us those values which we prize. Among the values which we 
have always prized is the free competitive system. Agitation 
against economic power in the hands of a few is something 
very real and genuine in American history. We did more 
than to inherit a common law tradition against monopolies; 
we enriched this tradition with the American distaste for 
power in the hands of any private group beyond the reach of 
the electorate. The opposition to the first and the second 
bank of the United States, the Granger Movement, and later 
the Progressive Movement all had their roots in a deep- 
seated popular distrust of concentrations of economic power. 
‘This distrust was made manifest in the face of the 19th 
century trend towards concentration. The groups which have 
participated in these movements have not all embraced the 
same economic theories, but they were in agreement on the 
political issue that a country controlled by a few companies 
cannot long be a democracy. The Sherman Antitrust Act is 
a reflection of this political belief. 

The situation has been far different in Europe. With 
governinental encouragement, and in some spheres under 
governmental compulsion, the amalgamation and cartelization 
of European industry has proceeded at a rapid rate ever 
since the First World War. The period between the First 
and Second World Wars was a period of extreme rationaliza- 
tion of industry. The entrance of newcomers into an indus- 
try, the markets in which one might sell, and the prices to be 
charged all become subject to the will of private groups, 
each operating within a defined industrial jurisdiction, 

The rationalization of industry achieved its most com- 
plete form in Germany and was followed by the Hitler re- 
gime. When the industrial life of a country passes into the 
hands of relatively a few individuals, their power over the 
direction of public affairs exceeds the power confided by the 
people to their elected representatives in the government it- 
self. An attempt may then be made either to discipline the 
power wielded by the great business enterprises commanding 
the resources of the community, or to use the power of the 
large companies in the interests of the state. It was the 
latter strategy which the Nazi government of Germany pur- 
sued, and the regimentation of industry which had been de- 
veloped to an advanced stage by the cartels, was carried 
forward by compulsory measures to an extreme unsurpassed 
in modern times. But whichever strategy is pursued, as long 
as the centralized channels of industrial control are main- 
tained intact, any government which seeks to curb or to use 
these controls is of necessity a totalitarian government. 

All his is not to say that the Hitler regime was conceived 
and deliberately promoted by the German dye trust, I. G. 
Farbenindustrie, or the German steel trust, Verinigte 
Stahlwerke. Nor is it necessary to comment upon the 
drastic effects on the standard of living and the domestic 
economic life of a country which are produced by monopo- 
listic prices following from this kind of an industrial pattern, 
although conditions of unrest and despair are always pro- 
pitious for the emergence of a dictator. It is only necessary 
to point out that the control of a national economy by a few 
large companies, if it persists, is likely to result in a political 
structure as totalitarian as the economic. One might observe 


in this connection that the Fascist regime in Italy modeled 
its so-called corporative state on an industrial hierarchy 
which it found already at hand. 

The concentration of economic power into the hands of 
a few within Germany had its effect upon the whole of 
Europe. It was not only Germany that was cartelized but 
the rest of Europe as well. The fear of German large scale 
industry and the desire to share its profits lead the principal 
non-German companies to make numerous “offensive and 
defensive” alliances with German industry. The terms for 
industrial peace weakened non-German industry. The reason 
for this is not hard to find. As it was the fear of competi- 
tion with the monopolized and often subsidized German 
producers which drove non-German companies into these 
agreements, so their terms, reflecting these circumstances, 
always restricted non-German production to an agreed share 
of the market. The consideration for the acceptance by enter- 
prises in other European countries of these limitations upon 
output and markets consisted, in part, of mutual undertak- 
ings by the Germans to restrict the scope of their operations. 
It consisted in part, also, of the licenses which were doled 
out to these non-German companies to employ some, but 
seldom all, of the achievements of German research and 
invention. 

The spurious security of these cartel agreements was re- 
peatedly revealed. German productive capacity continued 
to increase, as the non-German companies, resting on the 
security of these agreements, continued to restrict their own 
capacity and output, to limit their technical research and 
to neglect generally the development of new processes. The 
result was a progressive weakening of the comparative indus- 
trial efficiency and strength of the rest of Europe. As the 
rest of Europe grew weaker, the industrial treaties were 
renegotiated, and each successive cartel agreement recog- 
nized the increasing disadvantage of the non-German mem- 
bers. The integration of the European industrial economy 
under German leadership and control was well advanced, 
accordingly, even before the war began. 

The German government has sought, however, under the 
guise of every known legal device to gain even greater con- 
trol over non-German European industry during the period 
of conquest and to lay the foundations for its prepetuation. 
On the day of victory, we shall find that the pretended legal 
ownership of all important European industrial property 
is effectively centralized in the hands of a few German 
companies. 

Some examples can be given of this increasing German 
domination over the rest of Europe. The Hermann Goering 
holding company has acquired control of the iron deposits 
and manufacturing subsidiaries of Alpin Montan Gesell- 
schaft in Austria. It has taken over the giant Skoda Arma- 
ment Works and automobile and aircraft plants in Czecho- 
slovakia. It has absorbed the Vitkovice Iron Mines and 
the Petschek lignite mines, together with some 9,000 indus- 
trial enterprises in Poland. With the invasion of Yugo- 
slavia, it has added the Bor Mines, the largest copper pro- 
ducer in Europe, to its holdings. It is now a partner with 
the Roumanian government in the ownership and operation 
of the Malaxa Steel Works and the Brunn Gun Works. 

The European oil industry outside of Germany has been 
placed under the control of Kontinentale Oel, a company 
formed in 1941 by the Hermann Goering Company, the 
Deutsche Bank, the Dresdener Bank, and I. G. Farben. 
The French, Belgian, Polish, Norwegian and Danish rayon 
and artificial fibre plants have been placed under two Ger- 
man holding companies. The European synthetic nitrogen 
industry has been brought under further German control 
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through the acquisition of plants in Norway, Poland, Austria, 
and Czechoslovakia. 

The unhappy history of the French Kuhlmann company 
illustrates the general trend. During the First World War 
the French government seized the plants of the German 
dyestuffs industry in France and attempted, after the con- 
clusion of peace, to create a domestic dyestuffs industry, 
realizing that dependence upon German industry in this 
strategic field would jeopardize national security. The seized 
German properties were finally transferred to Establisse- 
ments Kuhlmann in 1924. Within three years, however, 
Kuhlmann had entered into an agreement with the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie, which in effect restricted Kuhlmann to the 
production of dyes of low quality. A sizable portion of the 
French dyestuffs market was then brought back into the 
German orbit. In 1941, the German government merged 
three of the French dyestuffs companies, among them Kuhl- 
mann, into a new company known as Francolor. The French 
companies contributed their plants, patents, and trademarks 
in exchange for 48.51% of the stock of this new company. 
But I. G. Farbenindustrie received 51.49% of the Francolor 
stock in return for an issue amounting to 24%4% of its own 
stock. Thus, Kuhlmann, which prior to 1939 was one of 
the four largest chemical concerns in Europe, is now con- 
trolled, under cover of legal title, by I. G. Farbenindustrie. 

At the end of the war, therefore, there will be a striking 
contrast between the free enterprise system we value and 
a cartelized Europe. It is true that some factors in Europe 
will tend to create more competition. It is hardly conceivable 
for instance that German industry will be permitted to 
retain the colorable legal titles acquired to a major part of 
the basic industries of the European continent during the 
war period. Next, the manufacturing plants of the great 
German combines will have been hit severely by air attack. 
Further, the domination by German industry will be offset 
to some extent at least by the development of new industry 
in Russia. Finally, European industry, no less than Ameri- 
can industry, will find the development of new processes, 
products and markets can provide a basis for the reassertion 
of industrial independence. 

And it is also true that American industry has not been 
completely competitive. We have our own monopolies and 
our own companies which have made international agree- 
ments, dividing territories and allocating production. The 
exigencies of the war have forced us to adopt regulatory 
measures, and we know that we must be careful in the re- 
conversion period to come not to foster any further con- 
centration of industrial power—a concentration which was 
so far advanced in 1938 that the President could declare 
in a message to Congress that “of all the corporations re- 
porting, one-tenth of one per cent of them owned 
fifty-two per cent of the assets of all of them and... 
of all the manufacturing corporations reporting, less than 
four per cent earned eighty-four per cent of all the net 
profits of all of them.” 

But despite these mitigating factors, the contrast between 
cartelized Europe and the United States with a competitive 
system remains. Even if the seized industrial property is 
returned to the former owners this will only restore Europe 
to its pre-war cartel system. The concerns which felt they 
could not operate without the protective umbrella of a 
cartel agreement with German industry cannot be expected 
to behave differently when their property is restored to them. 
The history of European industry after the First World 
War, as indicated by the history of the French Kuhlmann 
company, at least requires skepticism. The broadening of 
markets and the increase in the number of producers, actual 


and potential, will make voluntary cartel agreements more 
difficult, if only because more people will have to agree. 
The European system of industrial control, however, does 
not depend upon voluntary agreements, but is implemented 
by governmental sanctions. Technological developments, im- 
provements in transportation and communication facilities, 
radically change the outlook for European industry. These 
changed conditions mean new opportunities for the believer 
in free enterprise, but for the cartelist they spell new risks, 
and the very purpose of a rationalized and planned economy 
is to eliminate risk. The advocates of a rationalized economic 
system are already coming forward to urge that the present 
is not the time for Europe to give up its rigid, stratified, 
hierarchical system of industrial control. They see in the 
unsettled conditions which will confront both European in- 
dustry and our own economy after the war, a special occa- 
sion for undertaking cooperative schemes of controlled pro- 
duction and distribution. They would have us join them. 
There is a great difference between their kind of world 
and ours. It is not that we have a perfectly competitive 
system; we know that no nation has ever had a perfectly 
competitive economic order. The enforcers of the Sherman 
Act sometimes agree with Adam Smith when he said, “People 
of the same trade seldom meet together, even for merriment 
and diversion, but the conversation ends in a conspiracy 
against the public, and in some contrivance to raise prices.” 
But there is an incisive difference between a society which 
seeks to give to every man an opportunity to engage in busi- 
ness and to direct it in accordance with his own judgment 
and at his own risk, and a society which is ready to place 
in the hands of private groups or of public officials the 
authority to determine who may engage in business, the out- 
put quotas of those who are permited to produce at all, and 
the market areas within which, and the terms upon which, 
each may sell. This contrast between an economic order 
based upon free enterprise and free markets, and one based 
upon authoritative regimentation is sharply accentuated. We 
in this country have gone beyond a broad commitment to 
an abstract principle of economic opportunity. We have 
implemented it with a statute which prohibits the private 
use of industrial power by groups beyond the reach of the 
electorate, either to fix the terms upon which production 


‘and marketing may proceed, or to close the avenues of 


enterprise. 

If there is this broad contrast between our way and that 
of Europe, why should we be concerned? We recognize that 
we cannot and should not wish to impose a foreign way of 
life, even though it be our own, upon other peoples. Yet, 
we have good reason to dread the reconstruction in Europe, 
after this war, of a strong centralized economic empire run 
on totalitarian lines. We shall have fought two wars with 
that empire within a single generation. We cannot fail to 
recognize that if the centralized channels of industrial con- 
trol within that empire are to be maintained or recreated, 
then the political government will be totalitarian. We know 
that this type of centralized economic power tends to take 
a colonizing view of the rest of Europe and of the world. 
We cannot fail to be concerned about the consequences. 

We know that something like political control can be 
achieved through economic colonization. We have seen how 
German industry, through restrictive agreements made with 
the other producers of the world, in effect reserved a large 
portion of the Latin American market for itself. This type 
of economic penetration can be almost as effective as the 
foreign political penetration historically banned from this 
hemisphere. The results of economic colonization are wide- 
spread. The colony is banned from having industries of its 
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own; it is only permitted to have distributing agencies. 
American producers discover that these agencies of distribu- 
tion are closed to them. If the economic colony should be 
permitted to have some local manufacture, it is not permitted 
to export. The American producer loses a market and the 
American consumer loses an opportunity to purchase. An 
area of the world is artificially restricted in its chance for 
development. With the advent of new forms of transporta- 
tion, new processes and new uses for raw materials, these 
artificial restrictions will not make for the peace or security 
of the world. 

We are singularly fortunate in that we do not have to 
purchase raw materials or products from most of the foreign 
monopolies. In the past, however, we have been dependent 
for certain items; as for example, diamonds, tin, and rubber. 
This is an international problem which may be mitigated 
considerably by the new industrial trend. Nevertheless, the 
American consumer has been required to pay high monopo- 
listic prices on important items imported into this country. 
We can recognize the plight of the consumer in the small 
countries not blessed with our resources. If we are permitted 
to sell to these consumers, our market is diminished by the 
exorbitant prices he pays these monopolies. More important, 
we know that the imposition of these prices leads to politi- 
cal agitation and to economic warfare. 

‘The division of world markets cannot fail to affect us. 
Private agreements, even agreements sanctioned by govern- 
ments, allocating foreign markets cannot be consummated 
without reference to the American producer. Our trade and 
commerce is affected when the American producer is banned 
from a foreign market or given a restrictive quota. It is 
common for these agreements to pretend to bypass the United 
States. Implicit in many of these agreements is the under- 
standing that if the American producer will accept the 
world arrangement with its quotas and limitations, then the 
foreign producer will keep his goods from the American 
consumer. This is an arrangement for a private tariff which 
has the advantage to the private parties that it need not 
conform to any law of Congress. It is also an arrangement 
to cut down American production. Beyond that, it is treaty 
making, allocating territories as dependent upon a particular 
foreizn power for its economic life. We do not have to 
argue today about the importance of private agreements 
which provide that, for instance, the Philippine consumer 
is to look to Germany or to Japan for certain goods, or that 
(Jermany is to have as its economic territory Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, or France. 

We have an interest in these agreements which exceeds 
our enforcement of our own domestic laws. Nevertheless, 
it is important to note that many of these agreements do 
violate the Sherman Act. The Antitrust Act is applicable 
not only to restraints of trade or commerce among the sev- 
eral states, but also with foreign nations. The Department 
of Justice has uncovered many such agreements over the 
past two years which have violated our domestic laws, and 
as a result, prosecutions have been brought for these viola- 
tions in the magnesium, pharmaceutical, chemical, electrical, 
optical glass, and aircraft equipment industries. Product 
limitations frequently accompany the territorial allocations. 
One Philadelphia concern was prohibited by its agreement 
with a German company from selling in Latin America and 
from using certain processes to make synthetic rubber. A 
series of agreements between three American companies 
turned out to have been drawn up in Europe, and provided 
for all types of territorial and product restrictions, with the 
requirement in one of the contracts that “the existence, the 
content and the details of operation of this agreement have 


to be kept secret by both parties notwithstanding the possible 
obligation of disclosing it to public officials.” 

In the past we have had every reason to be concerned 
about European cartel practices. At the end of the war, 
however, with the reversal of the 19th century trend.— 
with the world a smaller economic unit—our difficulties will 
be magnified many times if Government-sanctioned cartel 
practices in Europe are to persist. It has been difficult 
enough for American concerns to engaged in trade and com- 
merce in a partially rationalized economy. American con- 
cerns doing business with Germany before the war dis- 
covered, as one of the German companies put it, that to 
every private agreement there was a “third silent partner” 
—the German government. An American company is neces- 
sarily handicapped if it is to deal with a government spon- 
sored foreign monopoly or cartel. Yet we cannot and cer- 
tainly we should not either withdraw from world commerce 
or desert our own domestic economy. 

A world problem of this order is not to be solved by any 
series of theoretical solutions. There are many forces at 
work, not the least of which may be the increased industrial- 
ization which has come to the world and which has not 
known colonial boundaries. Increased markets and dispersed 
producers will do much to eradicate cartel lines; their rein- 
troduction will not be simple. We can join with many in 
our concern for freedom of economic opportunity. The 
trend is the important thing. We will have accomplished 
a good deal if we can reverse the pre-war drift toward 
monopolization and the concentration of industrial control. 

There are some suggestions which can be made. First, 
there is no reason why private agreements concerning the 
foreign trade or commerce of this country should not, with 
the exception of trade secrets, be made public. At the very 
least they should be made known to the Government. Be- 
yond that, there would appear to be no reason why a work- 
able plan for having the foreign agreements of all foreign 
concerns, surely those which allocate territories or products, 
made public through some agreed mechanism. We have a 
well founded distaste for secret political treaties or com- 
mitments. These economic agreements are of the some order. 
Without some international mechanism, however, there ap- 
pears to be no reason why the agreements which affect our 
own foreign trade and commerce and which are made by 
concerns engaging in business in this country should not be 
subject to disclosure. And agreements with foreign com- 
panies which restrict American production should be in- 
cluded. 

Second, the fruits of Axis research over the last ten years 
should be made available to the industry of the world. 
This research was in reality Government financed and is 
now being used against us. The people of the world have, 
in effect, paid for this research by their own war contribu- 
tions in order to produce weapons and material to meet it. 
This research should not be either lost or find its way into 
the hands of a few private companies which may have had 
restrictive and exclusive arrangements with the Axis firms. 
These arrangements are at the very least suspended, and 
possibly abrogated by the war. Their resumption, if they 
are resumed, should not operate to deprive all of American 
industry, for example, from making use of the new processes. 
This research can be put to work in the reconversion period. 

Third, German industry should not be allowed to retain 
the domination over European industry which it has ac- 
quired during the war. More than that, however, measures 
should be explored to see if it is not possible to establish 
German industry itself on a less monopolistic basis. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie, itself, was formed by the merger and con- 
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solidation of many companies. Even when stripped of the 
foreign holdings it has acquired during the war, it will 
remain a powerful and dangerous economic concentration. 
Some of its component parts could operate independently ; 
the separation of other parts may be more difficult because 
of the integration which has gone on. This is a problem 
of sufficient importance to the peace of the world that it 
should not be passed over lightly. And every effort should 
be made to see to it that companies in occupied countries, 
when separated from German industry, are put, if possible 
in a position where independence and competition may be 
expected. 

Fourth, we should be interested in any program which 
may assist the thawing out of productive capacity which is 
no longer economically useful and the development in its 
place of enterprise which can compete. We must recognize 
that producers throughout the world will want to restrict 
production, if necessary, in order to protect capital values. 
They will not wish to convert their plants to other opera- 
tions if the conversion would require an acceptance of the 
fact that their present capital values are inflated. This may 
be particularly true in countries which have come to rely 
on the production of commodities for which new substitutes 
have been developed. It may be natural for them to tend 
to resist recognizing the changed economic circumstances 
and to seek to restrict the production of the synthetic ma- 
terial. We may feel that such a position is to deny both 
man’s ingenuity and the richness of the earth. Yet, we must 
recognize that it is not an easy thing to go through the 
transition period so necessary if the economic resources of 
the world are to be better used. At the end of this war, 
the development of new synthetic products will change 
enormously the value of both raw materials and other 
synthetic products. Undoubtedly these new developments 
will increase opportunities for enterprise, but there will be 
a time during the reconversion process, when people will 
be timid or unable to make the readjustment. As it is im- 
portant to us that the readjustment be made, we may have 
to stand ready to help. Otherwise, we should not be sur- 
prised to discover that the choice has been made in favor 
of what appears to be security—the choice which will pre- 
serve capital values by restricting production and the devel- 
opment of new processes. 

The British have an interest in the cartel problem not 
too dissimilar from ours. To some extent, it is probably 
unfortunate that the history of cartel activities in Great 
Britain has not been as well documented or analyzed as 


has been the case here because of the enforcement of the 
Sherman Act and the operation of able Congressional com- 
mittees. Possibly we may be forgiven for believing that the 
British have not fully seen what the cartels have done to 
them. We know that through private arrangements with 
German companies, British production often has been held 
back. We know that in one instance, for example, the prices 
of an important drug sold on the British marked were raised 
by the order of a German firm, transmitted through an 
American intermediary, and this occurred after the entrance 
of Great Britain into this war. We know that American 
shipments of vital materials to Great Britain were restricted 
prior to our entrance into the war by these private agree- 
ments. We know that British firms have given private 
commitments to German cartels to restore markets to them 
and that while the British government has adhered to a 
policy of preferential trade within the Commonwealth, the 
cartels have pursued a policy of restricting dominion pro- 
duction. The foreign cartel problem is common to both this 
country and to Great Britain. Our attempts to remove the 
restrictive influence of cartels is in no sense anti-British. 
Our efforts to solve this problem can be complementary and 
mutually heipful. 

Fifth, if we recognize that consumers may have a just 
complaint when they are forced to pay monopoly prices for 
goods or products sold them by a foreign producer, we 
should explore the possibilities of creating some form in 
which these complaints could be heard. To a great extent 
we can deal under our own laws with the foreign monopolies 
which do business within our territory, and we ought not 
set up any machinery which would tend to legalize their 
conduct. The mere existence of such a forum, however, 
might be helpful to small countries dependent upon the 
outside world for raw materials or products. 


Finally, this Government should stand ready to assist 
American producers, if necessary, to gain access to foreign 
markets. Our program should be that any American com- 
pany, and not just a few, can sell in a foreign market if 
consumers will buy. We have no wish to remove German 
monopolistic control over vast areas in order to substitute 
our own monopolies, but the opening of trade to American 
companies, free of cartel restraints, should not be just a 
wartime project but the basis for trade in peace. This is 
not to say that we will engage in economic warfare, but 
rather that as the world is molded and changed, we will 
see to it that the competitive system of economic opportunity 
has its chance. 


India 


BRITAIN HAS NO FEAR OF THE VERDICT 
By LORD HALIFAX, British Ambassador to the United States 
Delivered Before the National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C., January 28, 1944 


FEEL it a great privilege to be here tonight, on the 
invitation of the National Geographic Society, with its 
large and distinguished membership and an interest that 
ranges over a!l the lands and peoples of the world. And for 
many reasons I am glad that the subject on which you have 
asked me to address you is India. For all who have had the 
honor of serving India hold in their hearts forever the love 
of that historic land, which is the cradle of so large a part 


of the entire human race, and where the hand of nature has 
worked a pattern of such infinite variety. 

I am glad, too, for another reason. During the past two 
years, public opinion in the United States has followed events 
in India with a new attention. 

And this is natural, because India, like Britain or any 
of the Dominions of the British Commonwealth, is your 
partner in a great and exacting enterprise, and when people 
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are in a big job together, they rightly want to know all they 
can about their partners. 

As regards the war effort, I scarcely think that what India 
has put into the pool has always been fully apprehended. 
Yet it is quite remarkable. The Indian Services—Army, 
Navy, and Air Force—have grown to more than ten times 
their peacetime size; all by voluntary recruitment; and 
wherever they have met the enemy in Africa or Asia, have 
taught him to respect the quality of Indian fighting men. 
Equally impressive is the achievement of India’s industry, 
which is now producing at a rate and on a scale undreamed 
of in India’s history. Ships, tanks, armored vehicles, guns, 
rifles, uniforms, boots—the list amounts to a total of some 
20,000 different products needed in a modern war. 

When the formidable problems of supply and communi- 
cations have been overcome, as they will be, and India 
marches, as she will, to the reconquest of captive Burma, and 
the Japanese are thrown out, as they surely will be from the 
lands they have invaded, none will decry the worth and 
dimensions of India’s contribution. 

Of this record India, then, has no cause to be ashamed. 
It certainly is not the record of a people disinterested in the 
war, or fermenting with rebellious discontent. And that 
brings me to a third reason why I am glad to have the oppor- 
tunity tonight of speaking about India. 


MISUNDERSTANDING OF THE INDIAN SITUATION 


As I have travelled through this great country, I have 
found, side by side with a genuine interest in India and her 
problems, a not less genuine misunderstanding of the situa- 
tion. It would indeed be surprising were it otherwise; for 
when we reflect how easily we misjudge our nearest neigh- 
bors, it is scarcely to be expected that all your people should 
judge fairly of Indian problems from which they are removed 
by vast spaces of land and sea. 

The farther away you are from India, the easier her 
problems seem; and I shall certainly feel that I have not 
wholly wasted your time, if I may to any extent succeed in 
giving you a picture of India as she is, and conveying to you 
some impression of her complexities. 

| suppose that if you were to ask the average American 
who had not given particular study to Indian affairs what 
was the rock-bottom of the trouble, he would reply that 
Britain had deprived India of freedom and was reluctant to 
restore it. It is always attractive to find a short, simple view 
which appears to dispense us from the necessity of further 
mental effort. And in different ways we are all prone to 
yield to this temptation. But such a view of the Indian riddle 
leaves too much out to stand up against the facts. The whole 
course of Indo-British relations since 1600 is against it—and 
if you will bear with me for a few moments I will remind 
you of what these were. 


Tue BEGINNINGS OF INDO-BRITISH RELATIONS 


Traders from Britain first went to India about 1600. The 
Mogul Empire, which ruled over the North and Center and 
stretched its tentacles out West, East and South, was then 
at the zenith of its power. We have many accounts of the 
splendor of that Empire; and we can recapture something 
of its glory from its buildings, which display more vividly 
than words the wonders of that by-gone age. 

Most famous among these buildings is the Taj Mahal, the 
supreme example of its kind, whose architecture, it has been 
said, reflects the touch of sadness inseparable from all perfect 
beauty. Its builder was Shah Jehan, who erected it in memory 
of his wife, and you may recall the tradition that, when it 


was completed, he put out the eyes of the architect so that 
nothing like it should ever be built again. Years later, so the 
tradition goes, when he had lost his throne and was impris- 
oned in the Fort of Agra, he was allowed to look through 
a small window at the exquisite memorial created at his 
command. 


Perhaps that story was a parable of the Mogul Empire, 
which was to fade so completely from the human scene, but 
which in its day of splendor held such sway in India. 

But, even then, vast areas of the country survived as 
independent States. In the course of the seventeenth century 
and in the first part of the eighteenth century, Mogul 
Emperors, in an endeavor to extend their frontiers, em- 
barked on an exhausting series of wars, which in turn pro- 
voked a military renaissance among their Hindu subjects. 
The rise of the Mahratta Confederacy was not only a lead- 
ing factor in the disintegration of the Mogul Empire, but 
led to the appearance of numerous sovereign princes and to 
the pattern of the Indian States, which in many respects 
survives unchanged to this day. 

The important point to note is that no thought of conquest 
was in the minds of the Englishmen who began to trade in 
India in the seventeenth century. They formed themselves 
into the East India Company and sought from the Mogul 
Emperor permission to carry on their business. They asked 
merely for the protection of Mogul law and order for their 
caravans and factories, and only applied for leave to fortify 
their trading stations when they found that, in fact, the 
Emperor was unable to protect them. 


From 1600 to about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
the policy of the British in India was inspired by the famous 
despatch of Sir Thomas Roe, the Ambassador of King James 
I, who arrived at the Court of the Emperor Jehangir 
in 1615. “Do not waste money,” he urged, “on military 
adventures, on acquiring territories and maintaining garri- 
sons, as do the Portuguese and the Dutch, who seek planta- 
tion by the sword. Let this be received as a rule, that if you 
will profit, seek it at sea and in a quiet trade.” So for some 
150 years, Britain’s relations with India were confined to 
trade, and were similar to those of the United States today 
with South America or Australia. 


In the middle of the eighteenth century, however, the 
warring States of India began to realize the superiority of 
European weapons and to compete for the help of European 
gunners and trained soldiers. 


In consequence, the French and British, as the two princi- 
pal trade rivals, were drawn into conflict with each other as 
allies of one or other of these warring States. Through 
several wars between 1746 and 1761 this rivalry was settled 
in favor of the British, but with the result that we found 
ourselves inextricably involved in politics where hitherto our 
only interest and occupation had been trade. 


DISINTEGRATION OF THE Mocut EMPIRE 


The principal date that the schoolbooks mark in this 
period is 1757. In that year, the English Company’s clerk, 
Clive, with 3,000 troops defeated at the Battle of Plassey 
an army of 50,000 men under Siraj-ud-Daula, the man who 
nominally ruled Bengal for the Mogul Empire. With his 
defeat, the whole administration of Bengal collapsed—a 
result, incidentally, received with complete indifference by 
the entire population. The proof that even as late as this 
British had no formulated plan of conquest is the fact that, 
instead of openly seizing the Province for the Crown, they 
were content to secure for the East India Company the rights 
of a landholder from the Emperor. 
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Throughout the eighteenth century, the Company’s direc- 
tors in London were reiterating plaintive instructions to their 
representatives in India to stick to trade and avoid entangle- 
ment in Indian politics. This was easy enough to say in 
London, but in India it was a counsel of perfection. You 
might as well give permission to some one to bathe provided 
he did not get wet. What neither the directors nor the 
representatives on the spot realized was that the steady dis- 
integration of the Mogul Empire was bound to make it quite 
impossible for the instructions to be carried out. With 
political control and the stable conditions it ensured, trade 
would flourish; without such control, and therefore without 
any security or order, no trade could be maintained. 

Thus British traders found themselves more and more 
deeply committed to the tasks of the Government. 

Warren Hastings, one of the greatest Governor-Generals 
Britain has ever sent to India, came and went. 


Grow1Nnc SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY IN BRITAIN 


It is significant of the growing interest which people in 
Britain had begun to take in India, and the sense of respon- 
sibility felt by Parliament to see fair-dealing between Briton 
and Indian, that Hastings, on his return, for all the greatness 
of his achievements, was not greeted with public acclamation. 
On the contrary, as we all know, he was put on trial, and 
among his prosecutors were Burke, Fox and Sheridan, names 
famous in our political history, and not perhaps unknown 
to yours. The trial lasted for seven years; and, though in 
the end Hastings was acquitted, the moral was there for all 
to see. India was not to be a mere field for exploitation. 

The arrival of Lord Wellesley as Governor-General of 
Bengal in 1798, accompanied by his more famous younger 
brother, who later became Duke of Wellington and wrote 
history at Waterloo, introduced a period of more conscious 
and deliberate expansion. Wellington’s letters show that he 
was fired, not only by a vision of Empire, but just as much 
by an almost missionary zeal to spread the benefits of law, 
order and justice in a continent given over to destructive 
anarchy. It is also to be remembered that when the Wellesley 
brothers went to India, Napoleon was making plans to bring 
it under the flag of France. 

Wellesley’s policy of India alliances and annexations, 
directed to the immediate purpose of making the British 
the supreme power in India, did not therefore spring solely 
or mainly from the local situation; it was part of the larger 
struggle against the last attempt before present days to estab- 
lish a world supremacy. As a result of this forward move- 
ment, by 1823 the East India Company’s influence, either by 
direct control or through treaties with the Indian States, 
extended over most of India. 

Meanwhile, the Company’s original Charter had been 
repeatedly revised, the Company itself being gradually trans- 
formed from an unofficial group of traders to an agent of 
Parliament responsible for the good government of India. 
At the same time, the ferment of the Liberal movement in 
Europe was affecting the outlook of the Company’s servants 
and creating a new sense of responsibility. As early as 1824, 
Sir Thomas Munro, the Governor of Madras, foresaw the 
possibility of a united and self-governing India. “Whenever,” 
he .added, “such a time shall arrive, it will probably be best 
for both countries that the British control over India should 
be gradually withdrawn.” 


Prorit-MAKING DECLARED INCOMPATIBLE WITH 
GovERNMENT 


When, therefore, the Company’s Charter came up for 
renewal by Parliament in 1833, the report of a Parliamentary 





Committee laid down the principle that “the interests of the 
native population are to be consulted in preference to those 
of Europeans, whenever the two come into competition.” So 
great was the change of mind from the early years that 
profit-making was declared incompatible with the function 
of government, and the East India Company that had been 
established for the sole purpose of trade, was now forbidden 
to engage in trade at all. At the same time, the Charter Act 
provided that no native of India or other subject of the 
British Sovereign should be debarred by race, color, or 
religion from holding any office whatsoever under the British 
rule. Speaking in defense of the measure in the House of 
Commons, Macaulay recurred to the suggestion of a future 
self-governing India. 


“Tt may be,” he said, “that the public mind of India may 
extend under our system till it has outgrown that system; 
that by good government we may educate our subjects into 
a capacity for better government; that, having become in- 
structed in European knowledge they may in some future 
age demand European institutions. Whether such a day 
will ever come I know not. But never will I attempt to avert 
or retard it. Whenever it comes it will be the proudest day 
in English history.” 

Meanwhile, two important steps were taken in the field 
of administration. In 1813, a start was made with the spend- 
ing of public money on education by an annual grant of 
$30,000—no large endowment of a great service, it is true; 
but it happened some fifty years before the British had spent 
a penny of public money to educate themselves. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE UNIFIES INDIA 


In 1834, English was adopted as the official language of 
government and business. Ambitious young Indians anxious 
to get on in commerce or government service, were now 
learning English and reading in their schools the works of 
Locke, Burke and John Stuart Mill. For the first time in 
Indian history, the Tamil-speaking men of the south, the 
Gujarati-speaking men of the west, the Bengali-speaking men 
of the east, and the Pushtu-speaking men of the north, could 
travel and trade in safety along the thousands of miles of 
new roads and railways that were being built, and, in so 
doing, could understand one another. 


And something else soon began to happen. Steadily grow- 
ing numbers of Punjabis and Rajputs, Biharis, Oriyas, and 
Sindhis, began to think of themselves less as Punjabis, Raj- 
puts, and the rest, and more as Indians. 


By the early years of the present century, a nationalist 
movement had begun to stir in a continent speaking some 
ninety languages, and previously only conscious of its differ- 
ent States. If the British had done nothing else in India, they 
had done this. Without their unifying rule, India might 
well have continued, as in her past, to see the rise and fall 
of empires, the tragic and wasteful round of war and con- 
quest. Her experience, in fact, could hardly have been differ- 
ent from that of Europe in the 1,500 years that followed the 
fall of Rome. 


How did the British meet the slowly emerging nationalist 
demands? If it be suggested that they have given India too 


little, too slowly and too late, I would ask you to look at the 
actual record of the facts. 


REFoRMS TO Meret DEMANDs OF New NatTIONALISM 


It is in the nature of democratic government that an 
agitation should resolve itself into a demand, which must 
then be discussed and threshed out in the legislature. Thus 
statutory shape was given to the Morley-Minto Reforms in 
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1910, and the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms of 1921. At 
the time they were passed, they went a long way towards 
meeting the demands formulated prior to their enactment. 

The next large landmark, before the offer carried by Sir 
Stafford Cripps, was the Government of India Act of 1935. 
That Act gave self-government to the eleven provinces of 
British India, with a population close on 300,000,000. It 
established popular Indian ministries responsible to Indian- 
elected legislatures and enjoying much the same powers as a 
State in this country. 

In all those matters in which one of your States governs 
itself—law and order, finance, education, public health, and 
so on,——300,000,000 Indians now came under the rule of 
popularly elected ministries. Only the federal subjects of 
foreign relations, defense, income tax, customs and, broadly 
speaking, those rnatters covered by your inter-State commerce 
laws, were reserved to the Central Government. The Gov- 
ernors of the Provinces appointed by the British Crown are 
enjoined to sign all bills passed by the Legislature with three 
exceptions. A Governor can refuse to sign a bill if, in his 
opinion, it victimizes minority communities, or threatens the 
financial credit of the province, or impinges on the Federal 
sphere of legislation. 

In order to preserve the unity of India, the second part 
of the 1935 Act provided for the federation of the eleven 
British provinces that compose British India, with the Indian 
States, whose people are not British subjects. 


PROBLEMS OF REPRESENTATION WITH A PERMAMENT 
Majority 


At this point, we meet the higher mathematics of the 
Indian problem. The leading groups in India include some 
206,000,000 caste Hindus; 49,000,000 Depressed Classes, 
often called Untouchables ; 92,000,000 Moslems; and nearly 
6,000,000 Sikhs. 


The framers of the Act, among whom were many repre- 
senative Indians, thought that the best way of safeguarding 
the interests of these several groups would be by coalition in 
the IKederal Government, and accordingly a proportionate 
number of seats was reserved for each group in the Central 
Legislature. 

This plan quickly ran into stormy weather. The Hindus, 
as the biggest single group, would have secured the largest 
single group of seats, and therefore the largest share in any 
coalition government. But their leaders objected to this 
arrangement on the ground that in parliamentary democracy 
of the British type the party which wins the most seats forms 
the Government. ‘The Moslems for their part maintained 
that they were inadequately protected; and the Indian States 
for many different reasons were apprehensive of the new and 
unknown order involved in Federation. 

While debate on this part of the Act was still proceeding, 
the war came and it was impossible to deal with a great 
controversial measure when more pressing needs claimed 
all our thought and energy. 


Orrrr or ConstTiITuTION Drartrep BY INDIANS REJECTED 


Accordingly, on August 8, 1940, the Viceroy reaffirmed the 
purpose of the British Government that India should exercise 


the same rights of control of her own aftairs as Canada or any 


t- ae 
other of the Great Dominions. With the authority of His 
Maiesty’s Government, he announced that after the war the 
Act of 1935 could be replaced by a new Constitution drafted 
by Indians, pre vided that the result was not rejected by large 
elements in India’s national life. 
This was at once denounced by the Congress Party, whose 


leaders said in effect that the Moslem League could always be 
relied upon to object; that the British could always be relied 
upon to point out that the Moslem League represented a 
“large and powerful element in India’s national life’; and 
that therefore the offer was intended to enable the British 
for all time to stay in India. They therefore demanded a 
constituent assembly to frame a postwar constitution. 

This was the background of the offer carried by Sir 
Stafford Cripps to India in April, 1942. 

While repeating the Viceroy’s undertaking, Sir Stafford 
Cripps met the objection that the Moslem minority would 
be in a position permanently to impede India’s independence. 
For his proposals provided that rejection of the Constitution 
by any province need not impede self-government, because 
the objecting Province might have separate autonomy. And, 
secondly, the Cripps offer conceded the demand for a con- 
stituent assembly. 

It was, however, a condition that the business of Consti- 
tution-making should be postponed until victory was won, 
and that India should meanwhile join in organizing that 
victory, without which self-government for India, or anyone 
else, must remain a dream. In the actual conditions of the 
time, with the Japanese hammering at the gates of India, 
no other course was possible; but hope of agreement was 
destroyed mainly by the Congress Party’s insistence on 
immediate “responsible” government by the Party leaders 
in India and the control of the War Department by an 
Indian Minister. 

This demand raised just those thorny constitutional ques- 
tions which Cripps had rightly urged should be shelved for 
the duration of the war. If, under well-intentioned but 
uninformed pressure, Britain were to support a political 
settlement which was denounced as a betrayal by Moslems, 
or by Sikhs, or by Hindus, this could only too easily be fol- 
lowed by serious bloodshed, and create grave conflict of 
loyalty in the minds of the Indian Army. 

Certainly I cannot doubt that for the British to have 
allowed issues to be raised which, if unsolved, must disrupt 
India and totally paralyze her war effort, would have been 
folly, for which we should have been rightly condemned 
by all the United Nations. And when I see criticism in the 
Press of Britain’s attitude on this matter, I wonder what 
would have been felt or said, had she weakly allowed to be 
neutralized one of the great bases for the war against Japan. 

So the Cripps offer failed; but as Mr. Churchill said on 
September 10, 1942, “The broad principles of the Declara- 
tion . . . must be taken as representing the settled policy 
of the British Crown and Parliament. These principles stand 
in their full scope and integrity.” 


No Stasititry THroucH CoMPuULSION OF MINORITIES 


We hope that India, in what we believe to be her own 
highest interests, will wish to remain within the British 
Commonwealth; but if, after the war, her people can estab- 
lish an agreed constitution and then desire to sever their 
partnership with us, we have undertaken not to overrule such 
decision. ‘The constitution must be agreed, for even after 
peace has come we are not going to hand India over to 
anarchy and civil war. At the same time, if a constitution 
should be found acceptable to the great part of India, but 
unacceptable to certain provinces where for example the 
Moslems are preponderant, this need not of itself present an 
insuperable obstacle. 

If India cannot yet agree to move forward as a single 
whole, we are prepared to see her large component elements 
move forward separately. We recognize all the objections 
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to a rupture of Indian unity, but we also believe that stability 
cannot be found through compulsion of the great minorities. 

As Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for India, has 
pointed out, this attitude is in complete conformity with the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter. I have never been able 
to understand why it should ever have been suggested that 
it wasn’t. For we were in fact applying the Atlantic 
Charter to India—and indeed to the whole of our Common- 
wealth—long before the President and Mr. Churchill had 
their historic meeting; and no more faithful interpretation 
of it could be conceived than the declaration expounded by 
Sir Stafford Cripps. 

Perhaps I have said enough to correct the idea, so far as it 
may exist, that Britain has deprived India of her freedom 
and is unwilling to restore stolen goods. 

Nor is it true, which is to state the same thing in other 
words, that Britain is in possession of India and finds her 
position there too pleasant or too profitable to abandon. 


INDIANS IN THE MAJoriITy ON THE VICEROY’s COUNCIL 


It might be supposed that all the highest offices are held 
by Britons, and that the Viceroy, Provincial Governors, and 
Civil Servants govern despotically without reference to 
India’s wishes. What are the facts? The Viceroy has an 
Executive Council, only four of whose fourteen members 
are not Indian. The Indian Members are fully representa- 
tive of powerful elements in India. They govern the country. 
They took the decision on August 9, 1942, to fight the civil 
disobedience movement; and it so happened that on that day 
only one British Member was present at the Council 
Meeting. 

Sir Firoz Khan Noon, Defense Member of the Council 
said on August 4, 1942: 

“It is sometimes suggested that . the present members 
of the Executive Council are mere puppets in the hands of 
the Viceroy in other words, that the whole adminis- 
trative machinery is run by the Viceroy, and we have no 
voice in it. 

“Let me tell you straight away that there is not one of us 
who would be willing to serve in these circumstances. I have 
been in office since October 3, 1941, and I can say this with- 
out fear of contradiction that on not a single occasion has the 
Viceroy ever overruled me or rejected my advice. 

‘The experience of everyone of us is exactly the same.” 

What is true of the Viceroy applies with equal force to 
the British Provincial Governors, who, like any other Con- 
stitutional rulers, must take the advice of their popularly 
elected ministries; and to the British Civil Servants, number- 
ing less than half of a total of approximately 1200 in the 
Indian Civil Service. In this Service, rank depends not upon 
race, but upon efficiency, British and Indians being inex- 
tricably mixed at every level. 


No Conriict BETWEEN BRITISH AND INDIAN 
CoMMERCIAL INTERESTS 


Then there is that question of the profit Britain is sup- 
posed to draw from India. It is true that we have carried 
out there large material developments. We have capital 
invested in India which is recently estimated at $960,000,- 
000, a substantial sum, but less than half our investments 
in Argentina. 

In time of war, India is a source of manpower and supply. 
Her geographical position makes her an important link 
between the different parts of the British Commonwealth. 

But none of these British interests conflicts with the inter- 
ests of India. On the contrary, she has derived marked 


advantage from this association. She has been able to borrow 
in London at an average rate of about 4% per cent, which 
is certainly far lower than what she would have had to pay 
had she not formed part of the British Commonwealth. 

Her railroads, roads and millions of acres, brought to fer- 
tility by artificial irrigation, have certainly in the past earned 
profit for British investors, but they have even more directly 
benefitted India. 

Moreover, since the war India has been able to repay 
virtually the whole of her foreign debt. She has become 
the owner of these vast utilities, and India, not Great 
Britain, is now the creditor. Not only does India pay no 
taxes or subsidy of any kind to Britain, but the British 
taxpayer is today finding some four-fifths of India’s military 
expenditure. 

When it is recalled that the total pre-war budget of the 
Government of India averaged about $360,000,000, it may 
well be doubted whether India would have been able to 
support a modern army, navy and air force to defend herself 
alone in a dictator-ridden world. 

In trade, as in finance, she has moved rapidly towards 
autonomy. In 1922, a Fiscal Convention gave the Govern- 
ment of India, in conjunction with the Indian Legislature, 
full power to frame its own tariff policy. 

This fiscal autonomy has been freely exercised, sometimes 
greatly to the detriment of British interests, and particularly 
to those of the cotton industry of Lancashire. 


No Fear OF THE VERDICT ON BriTAIN 


I have therefore no fear of the verdict when in future 
years the whole story of Britain’s association with India is 
weighed and judged. I think we may fairly claim to have 
given her peace in place of war; unity in place of division; 
order in place of anarchy; law in place of the irresponsible 
working of despotic wills. We have sown in her people the 
seeds of self-government and, so far from trying to uproot 
the plant, have tended it carefully through the years. By 
great public works we have laid the foundation of a prosper- 
ous economic future. Those achievements stand and we are 
not ashamed of them. 

One of the greatest of modern Viceroys, Lord Curzon, on 
taking leave of India forty years ago, spoke his faith in words 
which we may still remember: 

“A hundred times in India have I said to myself, Oh that 
to every Englishman in this country, as he ends his work, 
might be truthfully applied the phrase ‘Thou hast loved 
righteousness and hated iniquity.’ No man has, I believe, 
ever served India faithfully of whom that could not be said. 
All other triumphs are tinsel and sham. Perhaps there are 
few of us who make anything but a poor approximation to 
that ideal. But let it be our ideal all the same—to fight for 
the right, to abhor the imperfect, the unjust or the mean, 
to swerve neither to the right hand nor to the left, to care 
nothing for flattery or applause, or odium or abuse—it is so 
easy to have any of them in India—never to let your enthusi- 
asm be soured or your courage grow dim, but to remember 
that the Almighty has placed your hand on the greatest of 
his ploughs, in whose furrow the nations of the future are 
germinating and taking shape, to drive the blade a little 
forward in your time, and to feel that somewhere among 
these millons you have left a little justice or happiness or 
prosperity, a sense of manliness or moral dignity, a spring 
of patriotism, a dawn of intellectual enlightenment or a 
stirring of duty where it did not exist before—that is enough, 
that is the Englishman’s justification in India. It is good 
enough for his watchword while he is here, for his epitaph 
when he is gone.” 
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Labor and Education 


INDUSTRIAL STRIFE DUE TO WAGNER ACT 


By MAURICE R. FRANKS, National Business Agent and Editor, Railroad Yardmasters of North America, Inc. 
Delivered Before the Adsell Club, Omaha, Nebraska, January 17, 1944 


AM genuinely pleased to be here today, and there are 

real reasons for my pleasure. One of these reasons is 

that I am thoroughly convinced you are a sincere audi- 
ence—people willing to get at the truth of a situation, even 
though the ideas of the propounder may not coincide with 
yours. ‘hese complimentary remarks are not being made 
right from the start just to get on the good side of you. 
They are prompted through a conversation I had with Mr. 
Larkin, which I will quote in part: 


“Franks, 1 suggest that when you come before our 
group you speak straight from the shoulder. Our mem- 
bers are not enthusiastic over speakers who carry water 
on both shoulders. They are anxious to get at the truth, 
and have admiration for the men who do not hesitate 
in speaking forthrightly and saying what they think 
needs to be said, come hell or high water.” 


This statement of Mr. Larkin’s is conclusive proof to 
me of the caliber of audience I am now addressing. I am 
further pleased to be here today because when one from my 
walk of life is invited to express his views to members of 
your club which, as I understand it, is comprised of business 
executives, it is positive proof that labor relations are on 
the upturn. Not many years ago a laborite would have been 
considered somewhat of an oddity in a meeting such as this. 
The general opinion was that business executives and labor 
executives were natural-born enemies. A study of this enmity 
proves this condition was promoted mainly through lack of 
understanding between these parties—by failure to do just 
what we are doing here today, meeting on common ground 
for common interests. And why shouldn’t business execu- 
tives, the workers, and their executives exchange ideas? 
To put it another way, why shouldn’t the partners of in- 
dustry be friendly? The progress and prosperity of these 
parties are affected by the actions of either. 

At this point I am going to take full advantage of Mr. 
Larkin'’s suggestion by being frank and calling a spade a 
spade. What I am about to tell you in this address is 
just about the same story I have been telling similar audi- 
ences throughout this nation. Anyone who preaches or pro- 
motes hatred between employers and their employees is 
nothing more than a radical or selfish racketeer. Employers 
who believe workers are not entitled to decent compensation 
and working conditions are not only selfish but very short- 
sighted and greatly responsible for our present chaotic in- 
dustrial situation. On the other hand, labor leaders who 
do not recognize managerial and executive ability are not 
only unfit to lead but are enemies of organized labor, in- 
dustry, and, in fact, enemies of our country as a whole. 

We of labor must recognize and respect the God-given 
endowments of initiative, inventive, and executive ability. 
Without these there cannot be industry and without industry 
there cannot be workers and, needless to say, without work- 
ers there cannot be unions. To brand the possessor of these 
endowments as an economic royalist—an enemy of the 
worker—is not only unfair but un-American. 

Then, again, what right has an employer to impose upon 
those not endowed with his abilities? It is not the worker's 


fault that the Almighty did not see fit to endow him with 
the same abilities as his employer—and it is not his fault 
that he must depend for his very existence on the ability and 
integrity of his employer. 

Now, gentlemen, I have just told you some cold facts, 
and if we are to hope for peace in industry, whether we be 
employer or employee, we must face these facts. We of 
labor must realize that those who create employment are 
entitled to a reward which will promote initiative, inventive, 
and executive ability. To discourage these faculties is to 
encourage industrial turmoil. Men who have the ability 
to create and manage industry should always bear in mind 
that the success of their creation and management can only 
be accomplished through the help of those not so fortunately 
endowed. 

Many people have asked me how I came about my views 
on industrial relations. Well, just to keep the record straight, 
I will give you a brief background. 

I have been in the labor movement since the age of 19, 
as a railroad worker, committeeman, delegate, business agent, 
and editor, and these capacities have brought me in contact 
with many workers and many employers. This experience 
has taught me that, irrespective of what part we play in 
this industrial structure—whether we be employer or em- 
ployee—we are partners in industry and partners in a com- 
mon cause; a cause to promote the posterity and prosperity 
of mankind. We all have a definite responsibility and if 
we are not to shirk our task we must all realize that in the 
final analysis we are just human beings—we must all give 
as well as take. 

I did not come here today to express my views, expecting 
them to be wholly in accordance with your point of view, 
because after all, I am a unionist and believe in the true 
principles of unionism as taught to me by wise and genuine 
unionists; by men who would not place their country in 
jeopardy in time of war. Yes, I have written many items 
condemning certain unionists and certain industrialists, but 
what I have done has been in the spirit of uplifting a move- 
ment I have great respect for. 

Did you ever stop to consider that unions, as we know 
them today, would be practically unnecessary if it were 
not for the fact that we have unscrupulous and selfish in- 
dustrialists who don’t give a tinker’s dam about their work- 
ers’ welfare; who care not whether workers and their 
families eat and sleep? The selfish and racketeering em- 
ployers are really the promoters of unionism. If all em- 
ployers were just, there would be no necessity for workers 
to band together as an assurance of justice, but we all know 
that even in this day we do have some unjust employers. 

Before the coming of unions, workers had no guaranty 
of honest treatment. Prior to this system, workers were 
compelled to do the bidding of their employers and, in some 
instances, were jailed if they disobeyed. “Employers” is a 
mild word to use—‘‘masters” would define their attitude 
more correctly. It has always seemed a pity to me that all 
those endowed with industrial abilities are not also blessed 
with humanitarian instincts. If this added gift existed in 
every case, there would be no real reason why workers should 
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pay a toll to be treated as humans. Unions would be noth- 
ing more than educational and fraternal societies for workers. 

Industrial history reeks with unfairness to workers. Fifty 
years ago the majority of employers, whether they realized 
or not, were unfair to their workers. They did not allow 
them a decent livelihood. Fortunately, this condition has 
been greatly improved in recent years, and this improvement 
can be largely credited to union activity. Workers are no 
longer required to work 16 hours a day for meager existence. 
The average working man of today working 8 hours, re- 
ceives enough compensation, whether organized or not, to 
allow him a decent livelihood. Thrifty workers can and 
do own their own homes with all conveniences and enjoy 
such luxuries as the market has to offer, and I could go on 
and on with other advantages unattainable to workers 50 
years ago. Whether we realize it or not, conditions for the 
workers have been improving. Comparison as of 50 years ago 
is unbelievable, which brings out this point: 

When workers operate under better working conditions, 
with fair hours and adequate pay, they automatically be- 
come important consumers of their own production and are 
the real promoters of prosperity, not only for themselves, 
but likewise for the employers as a whole. This simple 
lesson of common sense has been taught to most business 
men through the school of hard knocks. 

The graduates of this “school,” the wise business execu- 
tives, now realize that commodities must be consumed by 
the very people who produce them. To underpay the con- 
sumers is to curtail production. Visualize industry if the 
automobile were only attainable by the wealthy; the tele- 
phone, radio, electric lights, etc. Why, there are not enough 
wealthy people in this nation to keep any one of these in- 
dustries operating for more than 2 months out of a year. 
Therefore, it becomes apparent that workers must be well 
treated, and I believe most employers appreciate this fact 
today. 

If employers of yesteryear were unfair through ignorance 
or conditions of that time, it is not the fault of the present 
generation of honest employers. I have said it many times 
and I will repeat it again—we are not living in the past, 
but in the present and for the future.. The mistakes and 
abuses of the past must be credited to experience, and belong 
to history. If industry as a whole is to go forward, we must 
meet conditions of today and tomorrow, and operate accord- 
ingly. Employers and employees must operate in unison. 
There must be a common understanding if we are to have 
harmony. We must realize that the abuse of either is the 
concern of both. 

To hear many employers talk, unions are an evil—some- 
thing to be done away with. And to hear many of our so- 
called labor leaders, all employers should be put in jail. 
I agree that some unions are an evil and should be done 
away with and that some employers should be put in jail. 
Their actions call for confinement. And many of our so- 
called labor leaders should be their cellmates. But to say 
that just because one employer is a crook, all employers are 
crooks is as narrow-minded as saying that just because one 
labor leader is a racketeer, then all labor leaders are rack- 
eteers. Records prove the majority of men responsible for 
industry are honest, and by this same token, the majority 
of workers and their leaders are likewise honest. This being 
the case, why should the majority be persecuted for the 
short-comings of the minority ? 

Most of our industrial strife can be charged to the sys- 
tem under which we operate—a system which must be 
changed if we are to have peace and harmony in industry. 
As for instance, the National Labor Relations Act came 


into being for the purpose of ridding industry of its crooks 
by setting up a code of ethics as a foundation toward this 
objective. Well, I don’t know what Senator Wagner had 
in mind when he drafted this law. It seems to me that in 
place of prosecuting the crooks of industry this law plays 
a major role in persecuting the very people it was supposed 
to help. Personally, I believe had Senator Wagner had the 
right knowledge of the labor relations condition, his educa- 
tion would have produced a more beneficial school of thought 
in the way of a labor law. 

I told you I was going to call a spade a spade. Well, 
here it goes again. The preamble of the National Labor 
Relations Act, or the Wagner Act, as it is often referred 
to, starts out with a beautiful thought. To quote it: 


“An act to diminish the causes of labor disputes 
burdening or obstructing interstate and foreign com- 
merce.” 


Since the enactment of this law, we have had more in- 
dustrial unrest than was ever experienced in the history of 
this nation. And why? Simply because the Labor Act func- 
tions on the assumption that most employers are crooked 
and all labor leaders honest. If anyone happens to think I 
don’t know what I am talking about, just listen to sections 
7 and 8 quoted from this act: 


“Sec. 7. Employees shall have the right to self- 
organization, to form, join, or assist labor organizations, 
to bargain collectively through representatives of their 
own choosing, and to engage in concerted activities, for 
the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid 
or protection. 

Sec. 8. It shall be an unfair practice for an em- 
ployer— 

(1) To interfere with, restrain, or coerce employees 
in the exercise of the rights guaranteed in section 7. 

(2) To dominate or interfere with the formation or 
administration of any labor organization or contribute 
financial or other support to it.” 


Paragraph (3) of section 8 specifically states that: 


“Nothing in this Act or the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act shall preclude an employer from making an 
agreement with a labor organization to require as a 
condition of employement membership therein, if such 
labor organization is the representative of the employees.” 


Now perhaps you have discovered the same flaw I have. 
That is: section 7 very definitely states that workers may 
join unions of their own choosing. Section 8, paragraph 
(1) backs up this right in no uncertain language by making 
it unlawful for employers to interfere with the exercise of 
the rights guaranteed in section 7. Section 8, paragraph (2) 
further guarantees paragraph (1) of section 8. But when 
you get into paragraph (3) of this same section 8, you run 
into a very clever legal sleeper which reads: 

“Nothing in this Act shall preclude an employer from 
making an agreement with a labor organization to re- 
quire as a condition of employment membership therein, 
if such labor organization is the representative of the 
employees.” 


In short, most of the rights guaranteed the workers under 
section 7 of the National Labor Relations Act have been 
very cleverly taken away from them in section 8. So it 
becomes apparent that workers do not have the right to 
collective bargaining by means of their own choosing, and 
are not enjoying the natural prerogatives of Americans; of 
being free and equal. 
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In other words, any law permitting a condition of dic- 
hip within a democracy is a law which should be re- 
The Wagener Act not only permits, but encourages, 
a dictatorial process of unionizing the American workman 
condition of the closed shop, which is a 


lea 
peaiea. 


when it sets up 
dictatorial system. 
Nations are engaged in this war against the 
Axis power. to free the world from dictatorship; a vicious 
system of force compelling the masses to do the bidding of 
the masters. 

The closed shop fight is also a war being waged by the 
opponents of this system who believe it to be a system of 
force in the liands of a few dictators of Labor, who are at 
times as ruthless as the axis dictators. There is little dis- 
tinction between dictators, whether they be political or 
economic. “Their system is’ to rule by force. Therefore, the 
closed shop controversy is vitally important to-every Ameri- 
can because it affects our democracy which, to be successful, 
must operate void of dictatorial tendencies. 

The Founding Fathers of our country must have had 
premonitions of ideas such as the closed shop while drafting 
the Bill of Rights guaranteeing Life, Liberty and the Pursuit 
of Happiness. Certainly Life cannot be assured without 
the right to work, Liberty enjoyed while one is shackled, 
or the Pursuit of Happiness attained against the dictates 
of one’s own conscience. 


3 he { Jr 


President Roosevelt, addressing the 77th Congress, Jan- 
1°41, “hit the nail right on the head” when he 


“The TFour Freedoms of common humanity are as 
much elements of man’s needs as air and sunlight, bread 
and salt. Deprive him of all these freedoms and he dies 

deprive him of a part of them and a part of him 
withers. Give them to him in full and abundant measure 
and he will cross the threshold of a new age, the greatest 
we of man. 


‘The Four Freedoms that our President refers to guar- 
antee (1) Freedom of speech and expression. (2) Freedom 
of every person to worship God in his own way. (3) Free- 
dom from want. (4) Freedom from fear. 


The closed shop challenges three of the Four Freedoms. 
How can the worker have freedom of speech and expression 
if forced to join a labor union without expressing willing- 
ness to do so? How can he have freedom from want if he 
does accept the principles of the closed shop? Unless he 
subscribes, he is automatically deprived of earning a live- 
lihood, and this brings immediate want. How can there be 
freedom from fear when there is constant fear of losing 
the means of making a livelihood ? 

Organized labor itself has, in the past, knowingly or 
not fought the closed shop system practiced by employers in 
the recent past, but under a different guise. I refer to the 
so-called “open shop” which, in reality, was a closed shop. 
This system forced workers to sign contracts NOT to join 
unions for the right to work. This legalistic mockery be- 
came known as the “yellow dog” contract when a certain 
worker with intestinal fortitude was asked to sign such a 
contract. Upon examining same, he retorted, “I would not 
ask a yellow dog to sign such a contract!” 

Samuel Gompers and many labor leaders of his time spent 
considerable efiort in arousing public opinion against the 
“vellow dog” contract on the premise that it was not only 
unfair but un-A 
earn a living because of union affiliation. Therefore, by 
this same token, it becomes unfair to deprive them of a liv- 
ing for NOT joining a union. 


1 


erican to deprive workers of their right to 


The treatment meted out to workers by employers under 
the “yellow dog” contract stands out in history as repugnant. 
This system denied certain citizens their right to Life, 
Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness. The closed shop of 
today will stand out in history as equally distasteful. 

Call it what you may, closed shop or ‘“‘union maintenance,” 
this system, when carefully examined is the “yellow dog” 
contract in reverse, only now the leash is in the hands of 
labor leaders instead of employers. 

It is understandable why some labor leaders favor the 
closed shop since it automatically eliminates the necessity of 
any great eflort to attain their personal objectives. It places 
them in the position of a dictator. Their slightest whims - 
must be satisfied or their wrath felt through dictatorial 
discipline such as depriving a worker of his right to earn 
a living if he does not wholly accede to their demands. 

The closed shop is beneficial only to labor leaders. It 
places them in supreme authority—even more authority than 
employers. It eliminates the employer’s natural prerogatives 
of employing competent and discharging incompetent, un- 
worthy, or unneeded workers. It makes the union leader 
sole judge of who shall or shall not be employed, or shall 
or shall not be entitled to union membership. If a worker 
is not admitted or if he is expelled from a union, even 
through no fault of his own, he is deprived of earning a 
living. 

Records disclose instances where workers, under a closed 
shop were deprived of employment for having courage to 
voice opinions contrary to their leaders. Jobs were lost 
through failure to pay tribute in the form of exorbitant 
initiation fees, dues, assessments, and many more unjust 
reasons. Yes, the closed shop is truly named. It is closed 
to every one not in the good graces of the “powers that be.” 

Unionism will never succeed until all entry barriers are 
torn down. Every worker, irrespective of his occupation 
must be allowed the benefits of unionism without encounter- 
ing hardships. Unreasonable initiation fees, dues and assess- 
ments must be eliminated. Unionism is beyond the em- 
bryonic stage. There is no need for workers to pay ex- 
orbitant toll for the right to earn a living. 

When unions operate respectfully and responsibly, there 
will be no dearth of good men and women willing to give 
their all to promulgate this worthy movement. Unions have 
a great “bill of goods” to sell to all workers; a bill of goods 
backed up by actual achievements and, since they have, 
should progress without resorting to force through the closed 
shop, “union maintenance,” or any dictatorial process what- 
soever. 

Many people are asking the question: “Why are we 
having so much labor trouble?” This question is so far 
reaching that it would be impossible to tabulate all of the 
answers. Some people say, “Get rid of the labor racketeers 
and we will have no more labor trouble.” Others say, 
“Enact labor legislation to outlaw strikes and everything 
will run smoothly in industry.” Yes, I could take up a lot 
of your time quoting the “cure-alls” and yet there is but 
one practical solution. 


Naturally, if we find a means of eliminating the racketeer 
from labor leadership, we will have greatly curtailed the 
hazard of labor trouble because he has played no small part 
in promoting disharmony between employers and their em- 
ployees. In many cases, his activities have been for no other 
purpose than to enhance his personal ambitions, thereby 
discrediting the honorable leaders of Labor. 

The activities of the racketeer are so shameful that they 
naturally make headline news, creating the impression that 
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the racketeer class is in the majority, when in reality labor 
leadership, by and large, is Lonorable. 

Unpopular labor legislation aimed at destroying the nat- 
ural rights of workers will never be the means of creating 
harmonious relations between employers and their em- 
ployees. To alleviate, to any great extent, the causes of 
labor disputes, we naturally must get to the source of the 
trouble. My observation leads me to believe that much of 
our industrial trouble comes from the head and not from 
the heart of labor leaders. Their lack of understanding, 
ignorance of labor relations procedure, and inadequate 
knowledge of business, plays a major role in the promotion 
of labor troubles. 

A worker with no other experience than that of a worker, 
is made an official of a labor union overnight by mere 
process of vote or appointment. This change from worker 
to union official is generally so rapid that the only difference 
in the individual is his title. In other words, a business 
agent who has no knowledge of business or labor relations 
procedure is, to my way of thinking, a hazard. Further, 
this type of leader creates the impression that all labor 
leaders, and particularly business agents, are persons to be 
shunned by decent society. When we carefully examine the 
situation, it becomes apparent that labor leaders, whether 
they be business agents or whatnot, are important individ- 
uals—important because through their influence, right or 
wrong, they greatly affect industry. They can, and in many 
cases do, on the snap of their fingers close down industries. 
Lack of knowledge prompts them to become real officious 
instead of real officials. Therefore, it is imperative that 
something must be done about this disparaging condition. 

With all of our philanthropic foundations in this country, 
with millions of dollars available for the uplifting of man- 
kind, it seems a pity to me that nothing of importance is 
being done to enable labor leaders to avail themselves of the 
proper knowledge covering industrial relations. These foun- 
dations would do well to establish a course of labor eco- 
nomics covering all phases of unionism and industrialism ; 
a course founded on equity and justice to both sides of in- 


dustry. This course should become part of the curriculum 
ot every university in the United States. 

When this course would be established and accepted by 
labor organizations, the industrialists and the general pub- 
lic, then every accredited labor leader would be encouraged 
to avail himself of this knowledge. It would not necessarily 
require him to spend three or four years in study. The 
main rudiments necessary for intelligent operation could 
very well be boiled down to a simple course requiring not 
more than three months’ time. The benefits derived from 
such a course would naturally be reflected on the rank and 
file of Labor. 


Unionism in the United States is accepted as part of our 
American Way of Life and is here to stay, providing that 
it operates in accordance with our American Way of Life. 
Therefore, labor leaders will be here as long as we have 
unions. This being the case, labor leaders must command 
the respect of their fellow citizens whether they be their 
constituents, the employers or the general public. A course 
in labor economics would be a forward step in elevating 
the labor leader, since he would automatically become re- 
spected for his knowledge of this important profession. 

The teachers of this course would be very carefully se 
lected. They would be persons known to be void of radical 
tendencies and socialistic ideologies. They would be selected 
for their knowledge of labor economics and business acumen. 

Yes, I would go a step further, I would make the same 
course available to all directors of labor relations, and to 
all college professors teaching economics. The students dur- 
ing their course would learn two important lessons: 

1. There are just one hundred cents in every dollar. 


2. Production and profit go hand in hand with well- 
treated workers. 


When, and only when, such a course is available through- 


out this nation will we be able to solve our main labor 
problems, because education is the best solution. 


I thank you. 


The New Emancipation 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE NEGRO 


By MRS. RUBY B. STUTTS LYELLS, Alcorn 4. & M. College, Alcorn, Miss. 
Delivered at Emancipation Day Exercises, Vicksburg, Miss., January 3, 1944 


Rk. CHAIRMAN, Ladies and Gentlemen: I want 

to thank the Executive Committee of the Jackson 

Street Y.M.C.A. for the invitation to speak to 
you upon this eighty-first anniversary of the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

A few years ago when I first served on the Faculty of the 
Institute for Town and Rural Pastors at Alcorn A & M 
College, an old man, who would be called ignorant by this 
literate but not necessarily educated generation, said to me 
at the end of the final session: “Mrs. Lyells, we enjoy your 
talks. You give us a new way of thinking.” I have never 
received a higher compliment in my life. If 1 can say some- 
thing tonight which will influence just one person’s thinking 
to the end of better behavior, I shall be amply rewarded for 
my effort. 

I am not a preacher. I have never aspired to the ministry. 
I have even dared my husband to preach. So I must apolo- 
gize to the ministers present for using a scriptural background 


for my speech. But I could not think of a more appropriate 
starting point than the following from the Revelations: “And 
I saw a new heaven and a new earth; for the first heaven 
and the first earth were passed away: for the former 
things are passed away: He that overcometh shall 
inherit all things; and I will be his God, and he shall be 
my son. . .” 

Roi Ottley, a Negro author, expressed the sentiment of 
this scripture in the naming of his new book “New World 
A-Comin.” Tonight I shall attempt to express the same 
sentiment. I shall depart somewhat from the traditional 
Emancipation Day speech, which would be content to cata- 
log the many achievements of the Negro since Emancipation. 
The label for what I shall talk about is “The New 
Emancipation.” 

Far be it from me to disparage the practice of coming 
together once a year to enumerate our gains. The practice 
has decided value. For when we study our past and con- 
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template our heroes, we increase our pride; we fortify our- 
selves against the tendency to apologize for our racial iden- 
tity. By frequently reviewing our history we come to know 
the heart and spirit of our race; we get a sense of our 
heritage; we get perspective and inspiration. 

So important does W. E. B. DuBois consider a knowledge 
of our past in helping us to achieve status in the world that 
he has dedicated the rest of his life to the unearthing and 
making available facts which are otherwise unaccessible to us. 
] strongly urge you to learn the facts of our history in 
Africa and America. Learn them from DuBois, from the 
Negro Yearbook, form the Journal of Negro History, from 
the statistics of the United States, and other books and 
periodicals by and about Negroes. I challenge you to read. 
to read widely and earnestly, to read with discernment and 
understanding that you may extend your roots into the con- 
tinuing experience of our race—experiences which are not 
very different in their broad outline from the experiences of 
the human race. 

Eighty-one years ago the Emancipation Proclamation was 
issued. While the Negro did much to bring about his own 
freedom, the very nature of the circumstances limited his 
contribution. A man in chains can do little to extricate 
himself ! 

Another peculiarity of the Emancipation of 1863 is that 
it reacted in unexpected ways. It was intended to give 
freedom to one race but it was destined to make slaves of 
two races. The Negro and Whites became forthwith victims 
of hatreds and prejudices which have crystallized into cus- 
toms that make a mockery of our efforts on the battlefronts 
of the world; out of which have grown practices which 
paralled many of the brutalities and inhumane tactics of 
Hitler and his Fascist legions; from which have developed 
inore hatreds and suspicions, a mutual lack of respect, 
dimmed visions, and an anti-democratic mentality which, 
if permitted to go unchallenged will go on holding back the 
progressive development of both races in the South and the 
United States among the Nations of the world. For as long 
as these conditions exist they form a potential volcano from 
which may emit disruptive forces to destroy the very vitals 
of our national unity. 

The first emancipation had a two-fold purpose. The im- 
perishable document was issued as a war measure. Its imme- 
diate purpose was to strike a blow at enemies of the Federal 
Union; but it also gave temporary freedom to the slaves 
within the boundaries of states and parts of states which were 
in rebellion against the United States. Being a war measure, 
the Proclamation had to be supplemented by the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments to the Constitution 
before it had any real meaning for Negroes in the United 
States. 

This analysis of the Emancipation Proclamation is not to 
depreciate it; rather it is to discover its strengths and weak- 
nesses in order that they may guide us in building the future, 
in our efforts to bring about a new and more comprehensive 
emancipation. 

There is irrefutable evidence that the Negro has not been 
freed, that the Whites have been made slaves. It is but 
common knowledge that the Negro enjoys only second-class 
citizenship in America. It is a sad commentary on American 
democracy that Nazism was practiced here before Hitler was 
born. We see the Nazi philosophy in many of the actions 
of our local, state, and National governments, in the Army 
and Navy, and in the “jim-crow” of Negro blood by the 
American Red Cross. Our men in certain Army Camps, our 
workers in certain industries, and other civilians “undergo 
humiliating experiences and mistreatment in the areas of 
education, travel, making a living, and fighting for our 


country. It is no compliment to our civilization nor our 
religion that a Negro draftee in the vear of our Lord 1943; 
in this “the land of the free and the home of the brave” 
could pray: 
Dear Lord, today 
I go to war: 
To fight, to die 
Tell me what for? 
Dear Lord, I'll fight 
I do not fear 
Germans, or Japs; 
My fears are here 


America! 

“Land of the Free.” 
This is the place 
That troubles me. 
So while I fight 
Wrong over there, 
See that my folks 
Are treated fair. 


The Emancipation has fallen short of its potentialities 
when most of the Negroes who leave the lower South are 
ashamed to own their home state; or own it apologetically— 
wearing it as a stigma because the disadvantages of poor 
schools, bad housing, improper nutrition, unfair work oppor- 
tunities, humiliating travel conditions, etc. which are bound 
to follow them all the days of their life are known far and 
wide. 

It hurts! Thoughts of it sometimes bring tears. 
there is a “New world a-comin.” 
emancipation! What are the signs? ; 

First, there is an identity between our reactions and those 
of others who want freedom. We share their emerging 
optimism caused by the turn of things on the war fronts in 
favor of the United Nations. We share the hopes of the 
common man everywhere that the Four Freedoms will be 
established. We share other liberty-loving people’s fear and 
distrust of Nazism, even when it marches under the banner 
of a colored people. We want “to see real democracy estab- 
lished in this country, for we believe that in a government 
of this type, a minority group has its greatest opportunity 
for life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Secondly, there has been some improvement in the eco- 
nomic and spiritual position of the Negro. The Navy and 
the Marine Corps have let down the bars to enlist a small 
number of Negroes for duties heretofore closed to them. 
The Maritime Commission, in putting a Negro captain in 
charge of the new ship, Booker T. Washington, with a mixed 
crew, has nullified the contention that mixed crews on 
American ships are impractical. In the Army three complete 
Negro divisions have been activated. In addition “many 
thousands of Negroes are serving in various branches of the 
United States Army, in engineering regiments, in air force 
units, in quarter master detachments, in medical and hospital 
corps, and so forth.” In industry some civilian officials have 
taken an admirable stand in favor of the full employment of 
Negroes. In many areas Negroes and Whites are working 
side by side. 

Thirdly, activity in the area of race relations mirror the 
new emancipation. In 1942 a group of Southern Negroes 
met in Durham, N. C. and drafted a statement of the aims 
and desires of Negroes. A few months later a group of 
Southern Whites met in Atlanta and accepted the challenge 
to cooperate in the achievement of the goals set forth at the 
Durham Conference. Both the Durham and Atlanta state- 
ments are epochal and potentially significant in the march 
of events. 

Just last month 317 educational, religious, and labor 
leaders from thirty-seven states issued an appeal “to the peo- 
ple of this country to end discrimination against Negroes in 
all spheres of life.” New ground is being broken in other 
ways and in other areas, including Vicksburg and Warren 
County, Mississippi, which have moved to improve condi- 
tions for the Negro and to create a situation in which the 
two races may come to know each other to the end of elimi- 


But 
There will be a new 
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nating fear and hatred in which flourishes such vicious 
rumors as that of Eleanor Clubs for workers in domestic 
service, and the downright mean practice of compelling 
Negroes to wait at bus stations for hours until all white 
passengers have been accommodated. 

Vicksburgers, Mississippians, and intelligent people every- 
where know that these conditions tend to divide us and lower 
morale, thus making us more vulnerable to our common 
enemies. Intelligent people know that to win this war, even 
in a military sense, white people and Negroes, in the words 
of Mary McLeod Bethune, must “get together, fight to- 
gether, and win together.”” And if the peace is to be more 
than just a brief armistice, we must heed the advice of 
Benjamin Franklin at the time of the American Revolution— 
“We must all hang together, else we shall all hang separately.” 

What, specifically, do we hope of white folks in the inter- 
est of the new emancipation? Simply that they will practice 
the religion which they profess. We could not expect more, 
we do not hope for less. It is our hope that they will become 
regenerated within; that they will become emancipated from 
certain habits of thinking and patterns of behavior; that they 
will change their outlook, so as to realize that the Negro is 
not the white man’s competitor for power; that gains for 
the Negro do not mean loss for the white man; that unchris- 
tian acts towards the Negro blind the white man to the 
deeper significance of the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man; that this, in the words of Herbert Agar, is a 
time for greatness, a time for moral rearmament, a time to 
realize with Carey McWilliams that, after all, we are 
brothers under the skin. In the practice of his religion, the 
core.of which is to “do unto others as I would that they 
should do unto me,” white people can eliminate the incon- 
sistency between American ideals and practices. 

What, specifically, are some of the Negro’s responsibilities 
in the New Emancipation? The Negro’s task is larger now 
than it was in 1863. 

First, the Negro must not become too optimistic; he must 
not be overwhelmed by the evidences of change which appear 
on the horizon. There is no short road to democracy. Eternal 
vigilance is the price to pay for an increasingly larger share 
of freedom’s blessings. To expect a quick and easy emanci- 
pation is following an illusion and can only result in bitter- 
ness and cynicism. 

To state the warning positively, the Negro must have 
patience. I am not unaware of the distasteful reactions 
which are generated when Negroes are advised to be patient. 
I resent it, too, when it comes from one whose motive is to 
perpetuate his own advantageous position at the expense of 
the Negro. On the other hand, we must not become blind 
to the truth. “Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free.” Patience is a lot to ask. But patience is 
essential to basic and permanent change. “Basic changes can 
only be made as we change American ideology on race and 
the problems of race.” And that introduces the second re- 
sponsibility of the Negro. 

We must re-educate the white people. There has recently 
been organized the Association for Tolerance in America 
which has for its purpose the propagandizing of the common 
white man in an attempt to change his pattern of thinking 
on race. Fortunately, in this task, we have the support of 
science and history. 

Science has undermined the myth of a superior race and 
as more people acquire a higher education there are diminish- 
ing numbers to subscribe to a philosophy which is not intel- 
lectually respectable. History also favors our efforts—for 
this country has already fought three great wars for the ideals 
of equality, and liberty and justice. Gunar Myrdal (who 
has conducted a two-year study of the Negro in the United 


States for the Carnegie Corporation) states the present situ- 
ation succinctly when he says the following about this fourth 
struggle for freedom: “This war is crucial for the future 
of the Negro and the Negro problem is crucial in the 
war. . . . America, for its international prestige, power, 
and future security, needs to demonstrate to the world that 
American Negroes can be satisfactorily integrated into its 
democracy.” 

In this job of re-educating white people, we can all make 
a contribution. You and I, the ordinary folk, the man on 
the street, as it were, can do more than the big-wigs. In 
words of one syllable, we can watch our step. We must, by 
our daily conduct, disprove the traditional concepts of the 
Negro as happy-go-lucky, irresponsible, boisterous, and un- 
couth. If we have jobs we must perform them so well that 
the boss will hesitate to fire us even for a white man. If we 
do not have a job, then get one. Work goes a long way 
towards making one feel and act grown-up. It gives one a 
sense of pride which lifts him above the street corner loafers. 
It also increases ones status with other people. Jobs are 
plentiful now. If yours isn’t the job you want, keep it until 
you can find a better ore. But by all means work and save 
for the rainy day which is sure to come. 

The average Negro needs to pay attention to his dress, 
his manners, and his speech. I have no objection to clean 
fun and wholesome amusement, but there is such a thing as 
appropriate time and place for jitterbugging. Vulgar speech 
betrays a vulgar character. Loudness in dress and speech does 
not commend one, rather it makes one contemptible in a 
refined society. Our boys are proving on the war fronts that 
we deserve equality. We, on the homefront, must in all 
things prove ourselves good Americans and desirable citizens. 
Then other good Americans cannot long maintain the silly 
barriers which crush men and mock democracy. 

Thirdly, we must not lose our sense of humor. Some of 
the incidents of jim crowism try our souls but we must not 
let them make us cruel and bitter. For we are obligated to 
practice the same religion which we exact of white people. 
The Negro’s ability to laugh at other people and himself, 
and to see the humor in grave situations has served him well 
over the years. We must continue to say with Langston 
jes’ laugh.” 

Hughes “White People do the Funniest Things” and “I 

Fourthly, the Negro must broaden the base of his think- 
ing. He must see himself, first, as a man, with “the same 
basic needs, problems, and potentialities as other men, and 
being involved with them in the same network of world- 
wide social relationships. . . . Only secondarily do Negroes 
have special problems and special expectations as Negroes.” 

Finally, the Negro must maintain his faith in God. It has 
been alleged that the Negro’s religion has made him sub- 
missive and unaggressive. We shall not argue that point. 
The Negro’s religion has helped him to survive. It has 
given him hope and perspective without which life would 
have become unbearable. It was our slave grand-parents’ 
belief in God and the ultimate triumph of right which 
enabled them to endure slavery, hoping not so much for a 
miracle in their own freedom, but for the progressive devel- 
opment of events which would result in the freedom of their 
progeny. They hoped for a change and had the courage 
to endure until it came. When a man loses hope he may 
commit suicide. A race without hope may resort to suicidal 
practices. While the Negro works “for complete integration 
into the processes of democracy,” he must hold to God’s 
unchanging hand—that is, to fundamental principles and 
ultimate objectives. Otherwise he will become fanatical over 
immediate gains or temporary reverses. 

The new emancipation will not be written by a single 
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stroke of the pen; it will be more than a military measure; 
it will not be complete any one time or in any one place; it 
will always be characterized by gains and set-backs; each 
generation will face new problems and must fight to regain 
lost ground. The new emancipation will free whites and 
blacks simultaneously—whites from racial bigotry, intoler- 
ance, prejudice; and blacks from the evils which result 
therefrom. 

Lord, God of hosts, be with us yet; lest we forget, lest we 
forget. Lest we forget that Thou art our Father and we, 
white and black, are brothers under the skin; lest we forget 
that this is a time for greatness; a time for new ways of 
thinking about things; a time to surpass ourselves in bearing 


our share of the responsibility in bringing about the new 
heaven and the new earth. God, we pray for thy guidance 
lest we get lost in the wilderness; for sometimes we are 
tossed and driven; sometimes we know not where to roam. 
We've heard of a city called heaven—a world where races 
and nations can live together, a world where a man will be a 
man because he is a man and not because he is a member of 
any particular racial, religious, or economic group; a world 
wherein the Four Freedoms can function. Help us, O God, 
to bring these things to pass. Help us to escape the reaction- 
ary forces which seem now to be developing to delay the new 
emancipation. 
With Thee, God, all things are possible. Amen! 


Plasma Saves Lives 


WHAT MEN AT FRONT WANT MOST FROM HOME FOLK 
By HARRY L. GOLDMAN, Pharmacist’s Mate, U. 8. N. 
Delivered at the New York Herald-Tribune Forum, New York City, November 17, 1943 


the armed forces. ‘That’s blood plasma. 
What does the man who is fighting this war want 
those at home to do most? 

I have one answer. I think it is a good one. ‘‘Give blood 
to the American Red Cross and save a life.” 1 know what 
it means to a man in action when shells, mortars or bombs 
are dropping around and the call comes along the line, 
“Doc, Doc, you’re wanted up here.” I still think of that 
cry from time to time. It always makes me think of plasma. 

You see, | landed on Guadalcanal with the marines and, 
along with two other pharmacist’s mates, was detailed to 
one of the companies pushing past Henderson Field to the 
Mantanikau. My first-aid supplies included twenty units of 
plasma collected by the American Red Cross from civilians 
like yourselves. 

Those twenty units looked like a lot of plasma until 
things commenced to happen. Men were hit all around. 
One man was hit pretty badly and lost a lot of blood. I 
gave him some plasma. In a few minutes | was called to 
another part of the line and found a man hit and suffering 
from shock. All the color had left his face, and he was 
cold and his eyes were rolled back as if he were going to 
die in a moment. | gave him some plasma and in a few 
moments he was sitting up talking about his mother and 
sweetheart. Then they started to carry men to me. About 
one in every three needed plasma. 


| HAVE come here to tell you about the greatest hero of 


84 Pints Usep In Day 


My twenty units began to seem like a very small ration. 
I sent word back to the beach for more plasma. It seemed 
as if we were always asking for more plasma. One day 
we suffered over 400 casualties. That day I administered 
eighty-four pints of Red Cross plasma. 

What do those lads on the receiving end think of this 
plasma contributed by you civilians? 

They think it’s magic. Sometimes they ask for it or their 
buddies ask for it. They shout, “Doc, hurry up! Bring 
some plasma,” when they see a comrade badly hit. Those 
lads know what it does for them. They know how it offsets 
loss of blood, how vital it is in shock cases. They know 
how it has cut down fatalities as a result of wounds. 

It won’t save a life when a man has had his stomach 
ripped open by a piece of shell, but if he has a fighting chance 


of living plasma will do the trick. It will generally keep 
him alive until we get him back to a field hospital, and 
that is nine-tenths of the battle. I remember giving one 
marine—just an overgrown kid—five pints before we could 
move him from the front line, but he’s alive today. 

Understand, they give plasma right on the firing line; put 
a bayonet on a rifle and stick it in the ground, hang the 
bottles on the trigger guard and let it flow. Our pharma- 
cist’s mates are trained to handle their equipment in the 
dark, to rig it up and put it together just the way a machine 
gunner is trained to take his gun apart and put it together 
in the dark. Then all that is necessary is to throw a blanket 
over your head to conceal a light. You put on a small flash- 
light to find a vein and inject the needle. 


More NEEDED AT ONCE 


We never ran out of plasma at Guadalcanal and I didn’t 
know how many lives it saved. But there were a few times 
when our supply was pretty low and we used it very spar- 
ingly. I hate to think how it would have been if there had 
been no more available. I also hate to think how it might 
be if we get into a big major offensive, say a landing on 
western Europe, and our boys get badly cut up and there 
is not enough plasma to go around. We can’t afford to run 
out of plasma and you civilians can’t afford to let the boys 
down. If you are healthy, twenty-one to sixty, you haven't 
done your bit until you have given your blood. 

Plasma is also a great morale builder. When they know 
it’s there, they know their chances of living, even if they 
are hit, are multiplied. They actually love the plasma. They 
like to joke about it afterward. You hear a kid say, “I 
guess that last shot was a blonde. It certainly picked me up.” 

But blonde or brunette, it makes no difference—any 
healthy person’s blood will do. In fact, every able-bodied 
American should go to the nearest Red Cross Blood Donor 
Center and give his or her share. Here in New York you 
have two centers—that of the New York Chapter, at 2 East 
Thirty-seventh Street, and that of the Brooklyn Chapter, 
57 Willoughby Street. 

Asking you to give blood is really not asking too much, 
_ it means a lot to those boys out there taking it on the 
chin. 

When you have made your donation you can tell your- 
self, “Well, there is one more lad who will have Red Cross 
blood plasma when he needs it. It’s worth doing.” 


AR 





